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MADAM, 

HAT Virtue, in a private 


- ſtation, is a theme for praiſe, 
will be as readily allowed, as that 


the exerciſe of it, in a public one, 


is a ſubject of admiration ; when 
both unite, the example ſhould be 
held up to applauſe and emulation, 
and concealment 1s equally unjuſt 


and impolitic. 


Thoſe who claim the envied title 
of your Friends, attribute to you, 
without reſerve, Tenderneſs, Com- 
paſſion, Charity ; and thoſe who have 
been witneſſes of your conduct, in 
the ſplendor of greatneſs, bear the 
moſt unſparing teſtimony to your 
Munificence, Generoſity, and Hu- 


manity, nor will the voice of Gra- 


titude 


ii DEDICATION, 
titude ceaſe to proclaim truths of 
which it has felt the force, 

It may be contended, that the 
little ſtory, for which I now ſolicit 
your protection, is, in general, ficti- 
tious; nor ſhall I think it neceſſary 
to refute a charge, which, as to one 
part of it, the univerſal voice will 
contradict; that part thoſe who have 
the happineſs to be in the circle of 
your acquaintance, will be at no loſs 
to diſcover. _ 

That you may long enjoy the 
happineſs which Virtue beſtows, that 
of being eſteemed, admired, and 
beloved, is the very fincere wiſh of 


Madam, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


Tut AUTHOR. 
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LETTER L 
MISS MONTEVILLE 
1 0 
M ISS LOUISA CHARLTON. 
Are. 177. 


T is now two years ſince I have been 
permitted to avow the till unbroken 

ties of friendſhip and affection, by which 
my heart has been inviolably linked to 
the companion of my infancy and earlieſt 
youth, the partner of my innocent joys 
Vol. I, oY and 
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and unmeaning ſorrows, my then, and 
yet, beloved, Louiſa Charlton. | 


But as I am no longer under the 
| fame reſtraint, I ſeize the firſt moment of 


my emancipation from it, to account for 
conduct which has no doubt given birth 
to ſuſpicions injurious, though I till 
hope, not deſtructive to that friendſhip, 
which was for ſo many years the pride 
and pleaſure of my life; and as in the 


courſe of my little narrative, I ſhall un- 


boſom myſelf with the utmoſt freedom, 


perfectly ſatisfied that my confidence will 
not be miſplaced, ſo I ſhall expect from 


my dear Louiſa, not oply for myſelf, but 


for thoſe reſpected relatives by whoſe 


means our intercourſe and correſpon- 


dence has been interrupted, and our 
friendſhip apparently, though for myſelf 


1 profeſs in appearance only, ſor a length 


nA 


of time ſuſpended; ſuch indulgence, as 
the foibles and frailties to which human 
nature in its moſt reſpectable ſtate is ſub- 
ject, will have frequent occaſion to de- 
mand. „ 

My father, (I believe you never ſaw 
him above twice, ) was a cadet of a noble 
family, but like moſt other younger bro- 
thers, he inherited only a very ſmall for- 
tune to ſupport a ſpirit which would 
have dignified the greateſt : he was 
eſteemed proud by bis equals in rank, 
becauſe the inferiority of his fortune had 
inſpired him with a ſuſpicious jealouſy 
of notice and civility, and he required 
a much more punctilious obſervance of 
both than he would have exacted with 
his brothers title and eſtate ; by his in- 
teriors he was idolized, as he carefully 
avoided offering to others, thoſe inſalt- 
2 ing 
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ing flights which he ſo much dreaded 
himſelf, and treated the loweſt tradeſman 
with whom he had dealings, with, as 
much reſpect, and much more ceremony 
than he would have paid to a Duke: 
"Add to this, that he was ſcrupulouſly juſt 
und punQual i in his payments, and you 
will have the idea of a very unfaſhion- 
able Man of Faſhion. 
But the virtues of my poor dear father 
(be ſe memory I revere, though I am 
at this inſtant the victim of his pride and 
obſtinzcy) were rather. calculated to gra- 
tify the world at large, than to benefit 
his own family; the magnificence of his 
wiſhes ated in conſtant warfare againſt 
the mediocrity of his worldly poſſeſſions, 
he maintained his conſequence at an ex- 
2 Pome which his finances could not ſup- 
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port, and his wife and daughter were ſa- 
crificed to his juſtice and generoſity. 

At the age of twenty-eight, my father, 
then a lieutenant colonel in the army, 
and commanding a company in the foot | 
guards, paid his addreſſes to my mother, 
the daughter, as you know, of Sir Leigh- 
ton Arabin, and having received ſuch 
encouragement from his miſtreſs, as gave 
him no reaſon to entertain a doubt of 


ſucceſs, he applied' to her father in form, 


who readily ſanctioned his pretenſions 


to his daughter; but at the ſame time 


informed him, that as he had two others, 
as well as a younger ſon, he could only 
afford to give 50001, with the lady of 


his choice, though if he thought fit to 


accept her with ſo ſmall a portion, his par- 


liamentary intereſt might poſſibly throw 


ſome weight into the ſcale, 
| 2 My 
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My father's fortune had been originally 
double the amount of that which he was 
to receive with his intended lady, but 
at leaſt one half of it had been already 
diſſipated; and as the united fortunes of 
both would hardly admit of a ſettlement, 
my grandfather contented himſelf with 
taking a bond from my father for pay- 
ment by his repreſentatives, of 10,000 l. 


to my mother in caſe ſhe ſurvived him; 


and the marriage took place immediately 


Sir Leighton, who was himſelf an open, 


liberal, and unſuſpecting man, having 
thought it wholly unneceſlary to extend 
his apprehenfions to exigencies, of which, 


as they had never affected himſelf, 15 | 


could form no idea. 


Thus, then with a reaſonable ſtock of 
love, for it had really been a match of 


liking on both ſides, and a fortune of 
ten 


Wh. Ix 
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ten thouſand pounds, my father impro- 
vident, expenſive, and incautiouſly ge- 
nerous, my mother young, thoughtleſs, 
and totally unpracticed in every ſpecies 
of domeſtic ceconomy, did this young 
couple ſet out in the world, with the 
moſt ſplendid notions of dreſs, equipage, 
and a table, derived from the extenſive 
eſtabliſhments of Lord H=—, and Sir 
Leighton Arabin. 
As I was not born till about three 
years after the marriage, they proceeded 
in the unchecked career of pleaſure and 
_ profuſion; their coach was the ſtandard 
of elegance, their liveries the criterion of 
taſte; the parties of Mrs. Monteville 
were unrivalled in their ſtile, and happy 
were thoſe who could find means to be 
admitted to a circle which all the world. 
ont their ſuppers were the ſubjects 
B 4 | 15 47 | of 
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of univerſal admiration, and Colonel 
Monteville's fide-board was as diſtin- 
guiſhed for choice and excellency of 
wines, as his table for exhibiting delica- 
cies the moſt difficult to be procured, 
and dainties of the higheſt price,” My 
mother's box at the opera was ſecured at 
the earlieſt moment of ſubſcription, and 
my father's name ſtood foremoſt in every 
contribution to faſhionable and expen- 
ſive entertainments. 


But the event which gave me to the 
world, having of neceflity ſuſpended 


theſe ſeveral operations of joyous extra- 
vagance, and my mother's natural under- 


ſtanding, which though only cultivated 


with modern and faſhionable acquire- 
ments, was capable of the nobleſt im- 
preſſions, and was by this circumſtance. 


turned to rather more rational conſide- 


ration, 
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rations, he having pointed out to her the 
neceſſity of inveſtigating the ſituation of 
their affairs, ſhe requeſted my father, 
who ſtill retained the fincereſt affection 
for his wife, and nmnifeſted it at this 
moment of her ſeparation from the gay 
world, by confining himſelf in a great 
meaſure to her chamber; that he would 
call in accounts of all his own-debts, and 
permit her to do the like as to thoſe 
which concerned thoſe branches of the, 
domeſtic expenditure that fell more im- 
mediately within her ſuperintendance, 
that they might regulate their future ex- 
pences in ſuch a way, as neither to in- 
volve themſelves in difficulties, or their 
offspring i in diſtreſs. 

Alarmed, but not offended, at a pro- 
poſition which, by way of inference, ſug- 
geſted ideas of paſt imprudences and un- 

B 5 wWatrrant- 
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warrantable diſburſements, my father im- 
mediately acceded to it, and at the end 
of a weck, all their accounts being ad- 
juſted, and allowance made for the diſ. 
charge of all ineumbrances which at pre- 
ſent affected them, they had the morti- 
fication to diſcover that their whole ca- 
pital was irretrievably ſunk, and that it 
would be neceſſary for them to raiſe at 
leaſt ſiſteen hundred pounds to ſet them 
free of engagements which their princi- 
ples as wel | as regard to their reputations 
would require them to ſatisfy. 

T hey now for the firft time gave way 
to ſerious reflections ; they found them- 
ſelves wholly unable to purſue their pre- 
fent expenſive plan, but they were alſo 
equally incapable of forming any other 
either for the purpoſes of retrenchment 
in their eſtabliſhment, or of providing a 
| fund 
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fund for its ſupport ; unuſed to apply to 
any other conſiderations than thoſe which 
might direct the propriety of any mea- 
ſure as to its conſiſtency with his rank 
and figure, my father found it impoſſible 
to undertake taſks which appeared ſo re- 
plete with difficulties; and uhaccuſtomed, 
till the preſent moment, even to gueſs at 
the expence of any particular article, or 
to enquire into the amount of their 
general out-goings; my mother, though 
perfectly well inclined to execute the 
office, wanted every qualification which 
Was neceflary to form the character of 
an ceconomical and frugal houſekeeper. 
But, in the preſent emergency, ſome 
decifive ſtep was to be taken, and ap- 
plications to Sir Leighton Arabin and 
Lord H——, for their intereſts to 


procure ſome lucrative appointment for 
B 6 my 
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my father, being ſuggeſted and approved 
by both, my mother undertook to open 
to Sir Leighton the fituation of their 
affairs, ſo far as might be neceſſary to 
engage his immediate attention to their, 
requeſt; and my father copſented, for 
the firſt time in his life, to ſolicit a 
favour from a brother, with whom he 
lived, on very diſtant terms, for very 
obvious reaſons, Lord H— being 
as remarkable for a degree of parſi imony, 
which bordered on mcanneſs, as my 
father was for liberality to almoſt the 
contrary extreme, 

As Sir ' Leighton Arabin was no 


ſtranger to the extent of their original 


fortunes, and had always remarked how 


very diſproportionate their income muſt 
be to their expences, though be was too 
much a a man of the world to interfere 


with 
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with the cancerns even of his daughter's 
huſband, the application neither excited 
ſurprize, or diſpleaſure ; on the contrary, 
he aſſured his daughter that ſhe might 
rely on his utmoſt exertions, that he 
would immediately demand a private 
audience of the miniſter ; and that, as 
he had never himſelf accepted any grati- 
fication, though he had almoſt invariably 
ſupported the meaſures of government, 
he could not fuffer himſelf to ſuppoſe, 
that this, his firſt ſuit of any conſequence, 
—* would be rejected. 

it And as my father thought it predent 


A to mention to his brother, the readineſs 
with which Sir Leighton undertook his 
recommendation, Lord H- 


„ more 
from pique than f:Qion, entered into 
the views of his brother, and engaged to 


ſecond the ſolicitations of his father-in- 


law, 
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law, with a promptitude and alacrity 
equally unexpected and acceptable. go 
The influence of this united effort was 
too great to be withſtood, a promiſe 
was obtained, and performed, as ſoon 
as a vacancy happened in the department 
which had been particularly pointed out, 
and in which my father very ſhortly 
fucceeded to an employment, the emo- 
luments of which amounted to, at leaſt, 

fifteen hundred pounds a year. 
Though this was an income abundant! y 
adequate to all the purpoſes of comfort, 
and under proper management, even to 
thoſe of elegance; ; yet it was, by. no- 
means, equal to their former courſe of 
faſhionable diffipation, To reform was 
a work of difficulty, and my father was 
either too high-minded, or too indolent, 
to attempt it; but my mother, whoſe 
reaſon. 
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reaſon was by this time matured, and 
whoſe paſſions were now directed to the 
moſt amiable exerciſe of maternal ten- 
derneſs, convinced that it was a work of 

neceſſity, engaged in it with ardour 
and, in a very few weeks, preſented to 
her huſband an eſtimate of their future 
expenditure, which excited his aſtoniſh- 
ment, and filled his mind with gratitude 
and admiration, 

By this eſtimate their equipage was 
retained, though the number of their 
ſervants was reduced ; my mother having 
propoſed to diſcharge her own footman 
to inveſt her woman with the office of 
houſekeeper alſo, and to pay off a kitchen 
maid ; ſo that their eſtabliſhment was 

nao to conſiſt of four women, and as 
| 1 many men- ſervants, my father's valet de 
chambre, and groom, being expreflly 
1 ee xcepted 
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excepted from the number of the ſer- 
vants who were to be diſcarded; the 
country houſe was alſo given up, and a 
ſummer excurſion to a watering · place 
propoſed to be ſubſtituted in place of that 
coſtly indulgence; and though my good 
mother thought fit, in her calculations, 
to omit her opera ſubſcription, and 
every article of the like kind which con- 
cerned herſelf, yet ſhe had enumerated - 
with the moſt critical attention, and on | 
the largeſt poſſible ſcale, the amuſements 
and gratifications. of my father. 

But Iam ſummoned by my mother, 
to attend her in her evenings walk ; and, 
indeed my packet would be ſo much 
ſwelled, if I ſhould purſue my narra- 
tive without interruption, that ! ſhould 
not without difficulty find a convey ance, 
I hall, therefore, reſume it occaſionally, 
and 
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and diſpatch my letters as opportunity 
offers. 


ib But I cannot diſpenſe with your ſilence, 


my dear Louiſa, even while I can continue 
my ſtory to its period, write therefore, if 
you ſtill continue to love me, if it be only 


as many words as will tell me ſo ; the pro- 


feſſions of regard which will be dedicated 
by my Louiſa's truth and fincerity, will 
be more precious than volumes—l come, 
my deareſt mother! fond indulgent parent 
kind protectreſs! liberal benefactreſs] di- 


rectreſs of my youth! guardian of my ho- 
nor! partaker of my ſorrows! gentle 


ſoother of my woes l Counſellor, adviſer, 
and tendereſt monitreſs ! I come—adieumy 
Louiſa, and gratify me with affurances 


that time has not effaced from your re- 
Your affeCtionate, 
Juliana MonTEvILLE. 
LETTER 


membrance. 


LETTER II. 
Miss MonTEvilLle 
e 
Miss LOo VISA CHARTTOx. 

0 Arc. 177. 
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\ HOUGH the wiſhes of my heart 
for the renewal of our corre- 
ſpondence, and the revival of our friend- 
mip are yet in part unaccompliſhed, yet 
1 ſhall reſume my narrative, and con- 
tinde it, till you either acknowledge the 
ſhare I claim in your affections, or tel! 
me my communications are unaccepta- 
ble; in ether cafe: I ſhall be compelled 
to mas 25 oa in the former only 
we 
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- whilſt I indulge the pleafing recollection 
of paſt ſcenes of innocent enjoyment, in 
the latter with the mortifying reflection 
that the only merit of Juliana Monte- 
ville, her conſtant and unaltered regard 
for her beloved companion of her child- 
hood and youth, was held of too little 
value to retain the friendſhip of her ever 
eſteemed Louiſa Charlton. | 
The ſale of my father's commiſſion 
was a ſtep neceſſary to be taken previous 
to his acceptance of a civil employment, 
and the ſum raiſed by this means proving 
more than ſufficient to ſet them free of 
the world, they had the advantage of en- 
tering on their new, and preatly in- 
creaſed income, without any incumbrance 
to burthen it, and with a ſum of money 
in hand ſufficient to prevent the antici- 
pation of any part of it. x | 
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For a few months, the neceſſity of ad- 
hering to the ſyſtem they had adopted, 
and the novelty of the plan, induced 
my father to keep very ſtrictly within 
bounds, but as the former was no longer 
within immediate view, and the latter 


wore off by degrees, inclination again took 


the lead, ſuppreſſed wiſhes and deſires 
broke out afreſh, and in ſpite of all the 
remonſtrances of my mother, who never 
once loſt ſight of the object on which 
ſhe had ſet her heart; at the end of a 
twelvemonth, things were pretty nearly 
in their former ſituation, the principal 
difference being that my mother's parties 
were much leſs frequent, and that ſhe 
poſitively refuſed to give her name to 
any ſubſcription, contenting herſelf with 
now and then viſiting public places, and 
ning as a reaſon for her general re- 

tirement 
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tirement from them, the duty of ſuper- 
intending the care and education of her 
infant daughter. 

My father ſurvived his appointment 
near ſeventeen years, in which time in- 
ſtead of laying by a part of his income 
for his wife and child, or attending to 
the care of thoſe helpleſs relatives, not 

only the remaining part of the price re- 
ceived for his commiſſion was totally ex- 
pended, but debts were contracted to 
the amount of many hundreds more than 
his effects would extend to pay, ſo that 
at his death my mother and myſelf were 
left without the ſmalleſt proviſion; and, 
to add to our misfortunes, Sir Leighton 
Arabin had been ſome years dead, and 
Lord H who was many years older 
I than his brother, had, at a time of life, 
when he could no longer be ſuppoſed to 
= | be 
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be governed by paſſion, been led by 
whim, or caprice, to marry a young 
woman of low birth, and totally porti- 
onleſs; but who had gained ſo com- 
plete an aſcendency over him, as to leave 
no room for hope to his unfortunate 
ſiſter-in-law and niece. 

But I am hurry ing over a period which 
ſo nearly concerns myſelf that, as I have 
declared my intention to have no con- 
cealments from my Louiſa, I muſt p-vſe 
here, and recur to circumſtances which 
have involved the heart of your Juliana 
in difficulties and diſtrefles, which time 
ſeems rather to augment than dimi- 
niſh, and from which ſhe cannot en— 
tertain the moſt diſtant expectation of 


relief, 
Among the families ho viſited at our 


houſe on dle days, was that of Sir 
George 


George F alconer, which conſiſted of 
himſelf, his lady, two ſons, and a daugh- 
ter, three out of the five truly amiable, 
but not particularly diſtinguiſhed by the 
favor of my father, who objected to the 
newly received title, and obſcure origin 
of the Baronet, as blots which prevent- 
ed his enrollment on the liſt of thoſe wbo 
were to be honoured with his friend- 
ſhip : my mother, leſs ſcrupulous'in this 
point, held them in high eſteem, for 
though their line of anceſtry might not 
be deducible from a very diſtant period, 
or graced with ſplendid names, or bril- 
liant titles, yet ſhe had too much can- 
dour to infer from this deficiency, that 
| they muſt be wanting in ſenſe, honor, 
or virtue, articles, in her opinion, much 
more eſſential to real dignity, than pride 

of birth, -or genealogical conſequence, 
gy William 
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William Falconer, the ſecond ſon, 
had been originally defigned for the bar, 
and had proſecuted the ſtudy of the law, 

about three years, both at the Univer- 
ſity and in town; when, at the inſtance 
of an uncle, lady Falconer's brother, 
who was engaged in a very extenſive 
: commercial line, his deſtination was, 
very much to his own ſatisfaction, 
changed, and he ſet down in the ac- 
compting-houſe of Mr. Caryl, to ac- 
quire the knowledge of traffic, and the : 
rules and cuſtoms of merchants. 

It was very ſhortly after this period that 
our acquaintance with the family com- 
menced, William Falconer was then about 
nineteen, and I had juſt entered my ſix- 
teenth year; without being what is com- 
5 monly eſteemed handſome; his perſon was 
elegant and . his hazel cyes were 
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piercing and expreſſive, and a ſmile of 
complacency, which accompanied every 
word that fell from his lips, beſpoke a 
heart tender, ſuſceptible, and amiable. 
And ſuch, indeed, was the heart of 
William Falconer; vith the niceſt ſen- 
timents of honor, and the moſt manly 
and determined ſpirit, his predominant 
characteriſtics were gentleneſs and affa- 
bility; he was ſubmiſſive to his ſeniors 
and ſuperiors, attentive to thoſe of his 
own age and condition, and graciouſly 
condeſcending to his inferiors and de- 
pendants; he ſpoke in a key modulated 
by the ſweeteſt temper, and ſoftened by 
general philanthropy z yet he could be 
loud in maintaining the cauſe of injured 
innocence, and warm in vindicating the 
rights of the aggrieved, and the op- 
preſſed. EP. RE 
F "Sie. MG 
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III. fated Falconer! unhappy Juliana! 
why, why did we ever meet? or why 

were we doomed to feel the pangs of 
deſpair, the horrors of diſappointed, for- 
bidden, hopeleſs love? firſt and eternal 
object of my affections, in thy grave lie 
buried all my joys, in thy tomb reſt all 
my wiſhes ! never, never again can my 
breaſt entertain another gueſt ; never 
again can my heart yield to' the ſoft 


impreſſions of a paſſion, which merit 
like thine, unequalled merit, could alone 
have inſſ ired ; a paſſion as pure as thy 
angel thoughts, bleſt ſpirit of my be- 
loved William 
; Excuſe, my dear Louiſa, the wander 
ings of a mind, which, though reſigned 
to wretchedneſs, and Tong {ſchooled in 
ſorrow, is unable at all times to calm 
itſelf into N ſubmiſſion, or t) 


maintain 
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maintain itſelf in a ſtate of compoſure ; 
ſpite of reaſon, religion, and conviction 
that all my complaints are unavailing, 
the tranſports of grief will ſometimes 
force their way, nor will the torrent be 
checked by all the powers of ſelf-ap- 
plied argument, or the ſweetly maternal 
ſoothings of my moſt honored and re- 
vered parent. | 

At the firſt of our parties to which 
the Falconer family were invited, ac- 
-cident, or inclination, or perhaps both, 
kept William Falconer and myſelf dif- 
engaged from the card-table: thus cir- 
cumſtanced, common civility required 
that he ſhould pay attention to me, and 
he was too well acquainted with the 
forms of politeneſs to be wanting in 
reſpect, or obſervance: as I had never 
keen him before, I conſidered his aſ- 

C4 ſiduities 
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ſiduities as the mere effects of good 
breeding, and neither regarded his per- 
ſon, as remarkably pleaſing, or his con- 
verſation as particularly entertaining; 
yet, when we were both called on to 
ſupply vacancies at different tables, I 
felt a kind of regret at the ſeparation, 
and looked round, with a wiſh, of which 
I knew not the meaning, to diſcover 
when Falconer ſhould be again diſen⸗ | 
gaged. 
I was, however, firſt 8 and the 
univerſal favourite, Sir Charles Bailley, 
having alſo cut out, it became his pro- 
vince to entertain me; and if my ſen- 
timents had correſponded with thoſe of 
the company, 1 might have enjoyed the 
Pleaſure of having excited univerſal envy. 
But I felt myſelf neither gratified, nor 
Pleaſed ; n to common place 
1 praiſe, 
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Praiſe, and the dull repetition of unmean- 
ing flattery, and unimpaſſioned rapture, 
I had been uſed to return a laugh for 
1 ſigh, and an acknowledgment for a 
compliment; but now, for the firſt 
time, I found the uſual theme diſguſt- 
ful; the admiration of my beau became 
tireſome, his vows and proteſtations 
failed even to amuſe me; and, in the 
compariſon between the frippery ſmall- 
talk, with which I was at this moment 
tormented, and the manly, ſenſible, and 
delicate expreſſion of William Falconer, | 
the poor baronet ſunk ſo low in my 
| eſteem, that I had hardly patience to 
liſten to his inceſſant prattle, nor the 
moſt diſtant inclination to encourage it 

by a ſingle ſmile. 
After an attempt to railly me on my 
ſuppoſed want of ſpirits, and an effort 
. 9 
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or two to be witty, without the ſucceſs 
of provoking a frown, or a ſmile, he 


Vas luckily reſcued from apparent cha- 


grin, by an appeal from a lady, who 
played at the ſame table with Falconer, 
and who had charged him with the loſs 


of a vole, which ſhe attributed wholly 
to his inattention. 


A recapitulation of the circumſtances. 


of the game having convinced the ba- 
| ronet, that the accuſation was well 


founded, the culprir pleaded guilty, and 
offered, by way of atonement, to ſur- 


"render his cards, and his intereſt in the 


poole, to the by-ſtander, who, piqued 
at the indiffetence with which I had 
received this conqueror of the fair, ac- 


cepted the propoſition, not more to the 
ſatisfaction of the dowagers who made 
25 the ain than to mine ; who, by this 


means, 
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means, got rid of my May. fly, and 
again enjoyed the converſation of Fal- 
coner, till the breaking up of the party. 
From this moment you can better 
judge of the ſituation of my heart, than 
J can deſcribe it; on recollection, I 
found Falconer's perſon exactly to my 
taſte; on reflection, I diſcovered that 
his converſation was ſprightly, though 
perfectly rational, his approbation of 
me delivered in terms neither offenſive, 
or adulatory ; it was evident, I thought, 
that he ſpoke from his heart, for mine 
bore teſtimony to his ſincerity; I wiſhed 
to meet him again, yet he had been, by 
no means, particular in his addreſs to 
me; he would have uſed the ſame lan- 
guage to any other young perſon of 
the company, and have paid the ſame 
homage to her real, or attributed charms: 
Tt C4: bue 
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but his ſighs had told the tale of love; 


yet why muſt I ſuppoſe they were di- 
rected to me? ſome lovelier laſs might 


have poſſeſſion of his heart, and his 


ſighs might eſcape for her, and be excited 
by humiliatory compariſon. 
Such were the doubts, the fears, the 


hopes, and the apprehenſions with which 


the hitherto undiſturbed boſom of your 
Juliana was agitated, during the re- 
mainder of a night which has proved 
fatal to her repoſe, and doomed her to 
everlaſting diſquietude and miſery. 

But what was my aſtoniſhment, when, 
the next morning at breakfaſt, my mo- 
ther mentioned an invitation ſhe had 
received, in which I was included, to 
ſpend two or three days with Lady Fal- 
coner, at a little villa, which had been 


recently purchaſed by Sir George, on 


the 
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the banks of the Thames, and ſignified 
her with, that my father might approve 
of her accepting it, and how did my 
little heart beat with anxiety during a 
pauſe of a minute or two, which ſue- 
ceeded this communication ? g 

| My father, at length, though. appa- 
rently with ſome reluctance, deſired my 
mother to gratify herſelf in this parti- 
cular, as he always wiſhed her to do on 
every occaſion, as he had too much 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with the ſtrength 
of her judgment, not to leave her, at 
all times, in the free exerciſe of it; a 
compliment which my mother returned 
by a general acknowledgment of his 
indulgence; though, in this inſtance, 
it had been accompanied by a ſarcaſtic 
obſervation, that theſe new-fangled gen- 
try were mighty fond of making pur- 
" © chaſes 
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chaſes in the vicinity of the metropolis; 
and, indeed, for the beſt reaſon in the 
world, as they were in thoſe caſes, ſure 
that the greater part of their neighbour- 
kood would be compoſed of perſons as 
obſcure as themſelves. 15 
On the following morning we ſet out, 
and arrived at Sir George's houſe to 
dinner, where we were received by the 
good lady, her daughter, and eldeſt 
fon; but, to my utter diſappointment, 
J faw nothing of William Falconer, nor 
was his name mentioned in the courſe 
of the day, during which I was peſtered 
by the civilities of his eldeſt brother, 
who thought it neceſſary to pay his 
court to me; though, I perceived, and 
rejoiced in the obſervation, that he was 
actuated rather by a wiſh to ſhew his 
perfect acquaintance with the forms 
e which 
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which faſhion had preſcribed, than by 
any impreſſions 1a my favor. He con- 
ſidered me as a vain, fooliſh, giddy girl, 
and treated me accordingly, his whole 
converſation being made up of the moſt 
nauſeous flattery, and hyperbolical com- 
pliment. 
Mr. George Falconer was the very 
reverſe of his brother, a ſtrange mixture 
of pompous pedantry and coxcomical 
affectation, his language high-flown and 
bombaſtic, his manners ſtiff, ceremoni- 
ous, and overbearing, himſelf the theme 
of his own praiſe, the idol of his own 
worſhip; yet was this motley being, 


this party-coloured gew-gaw, the pride 


and darling of his mother, whilſt the 
conſiſtent, modeſt, ſenſible, diffident 
William, with ten times as much ſenſe, 
and ten thouſand times more good qua- 
lities, 
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lities, was kept at a cool diſtance by 

this partial parent, and hardly noticed, 

| but as the brother of his inferior in 
every thing except the right of ſ ucceſſion. 
As the anxiety produced by my diſ- 
appointment, had affected me too ſe- 
verely to allow me undiſturbed reſt, I 
awoke at ſun-riſe, and determined to 
indulge myſelf with a walk on a delight- 
ful terrace which faced the river, till ! 
ſhould either be ſummoned to breakfaſt, 
or be diſturbed by the approach of the 
heir apparent, who had honoured me 
with an invitation to accompany him, 
in his morning perambulation, through 
bonds in which he had endeavoured 
to diſplay his taſte, and which only 
wanted my approbation to render them 
the envy, as they were already the ad- 
miration of the neighbourhood, of 

| . 
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But, as I was thoroughly ſatisfied that 
I ſhould be little diſpoſed to applaud 
works of his creation, and wiſhed not 
to offend, when it might not be in my 
power to approve, I thanked him for 
his gracious intentions, but determined' 
to avoid the occaſion of ſhewing a par- 
_ ticular diſlike to him by my diſapproba · 
tion of his ſuppoſed improvements, and 
proceeded on my walk long before 
my ſquire, or any of my _ were- 

ſtirring 0 
As ] paſſed tid the hall, I ob- 
ſerved a book lying on the marble table, 
and looking into it from curioſity, found 
the name of William Falconer inſcribed 
on the firſt blank leaf, it was a volume 
of my favourite Shenſtone's ; but when 
tell you that I made it the companion 
of my little excurſion, you will proba- 
bly. 
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bly be inclined to believe that I was in- 
fivenced by ſome other motive than 
mere regard to the author. 

After a turn or two on the — 1 
diſcovered a little winding walk, among 
roſes, ſyringos, and lilacs, which led 
me to an arbour placed immediately be- 
hind the weſtern extremity of the ter- 
race, and cloſe to the edge of the river; ; 
it was almoſt intirely covered with 
honey-ſuckles, and ſurrounded by a 
hedge of ſweet-briar ; a variety of birds 
were warbling in the ſprays around it ; 
and to me, who had been many years 
almoſt a total ſtranger to ſuch ſcenes, 
appeared a paradiſe of ſweets, a retreat 
ſacred to love and meditation. 

I looked at my watch, and it was now 
juſt ſeven; it would not be neceſſary 


rf a a 
for me to dreſs for breakfaſt till eight; 
and I reſolved to enjoy this delightful 
' ſpot, and my book, for the intermediate 
hour. | | 

As I glanced through the leaves of 
the volume. in purfuit of the School- 
| Miſtreſs, a poem, which I always read 
with peculiar pleaſure, as often as this 
author falls in my way, a looſe paper 
fell from the book on the ground, and 
as I picked it up, I obſerved it con- 
tained ſome ſtanzas, which on compa- 
riſon, I had reaſon to believe were in 
the hand-writing of the owner of the 
volume. I read them, and had. no 
doubt but they were intended as a re- 
membrance of myſelf---peruſe the fol- 
lowing, and judge if I could miſtake. 


Though 
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Though ſweet the breath of damaſk roſe, 
When vernal rays its buds diſcloſe, 
Aud Zephyr wafts the rich perfume ;. 
Though gay the tulip ſtreak'd with gold, 
When ſummer ſuns its leaves unfold 
Of varied tints in vivid bloom, 
The humble Lily of the Vale 
Unnoticed by the paſſmg gale, 
More pleaſing ſweets to me ſupplies, 
And clad in Nature's ſimpleſt dreſs, 
Her robes more elegance expreſs, | 
Than gaudy glare of Tyrian dyes, 
And more my Julia's charms delight 
My raviſhed ſenſe, my raptured fight 
| When modeſt bluſhes paint her cheek, 
Than all the faſhionable grace _ 
Which art has lent to Cloe's face, 
Though every air the ton beſpesk. 


It was at this moment that I perceived 
the extent of the intereſt which Wil- 
liam Falconer had in my heart, it was 
now that I gave way to emotions which 
it was no longer in my power to ſup- 
| 1 preſs, 
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- preſs. Amiable Falconer ! I exclaimed, 


and are thoſe thy ſentiments of the, happy 
Juliana !—ſweet, elegant, ſenſible youth! 
little doſt thou conceive the love and 
admiration with which thou haſt inſpired 


a boſom, which never yet heaved a 


ſigh but for thee ! 

- At this inſtant a ruſtling among the 
leaves, called off my attention from 
the charming manuſcript, I lifted up my 


eyes from the paper, and before me, at 


the entrance of the arbour, ſilent and 


motionleſs, ſtood the ſubject of my 


apoſtrophes, 

It is as impoſſible fort me to detegibe my 
confuſion as to relate what followed; on 
his ſide all was love, gratitude, and pro- 

teſtations; on mine, ſilent acknowledg- 


ment, and yielding reſerve; young, art- 
leſs, and ſincere, I received with de- 
light 
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light his vows of everlaſting conſtancy, 


and in return ſurrendered to him a heart 
which it was no longer in r power to 
retain. | 

As we returned towards the houſe, 


he explained to me the occaſion of his 


ſudden and early appearance in that 
ſpot—He faid, he had received i intima- a 


tion from his ſiſter of our intended viſit 


to his father's houſe in the country, and 
had obtained his uncle's permiſſion to 
meet us there on the preceding day, but 
the arrival of a Weſt-India fleet had 


filled the deſks with buſineſs, and de- 


tained him in the accompting-houſe till 
break of day, when finding much. more 
inclination to purſue his journey than to- 
retire to ſleep, he had mounted his horſe, 
and arriving at the houſe before the fa-- 


mily was in motion, had turned his beaſt = 


. 1 5 into 
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into the ſtable, and directed his ſteps to 
this little bower, which had been re- 
ſtored to its preſent ſtate chiefly by his 
own hands, the late owner of the houſe 
and plantations, having ſuffered it to go 
to decay, . | 

The arrival of lady Paſſingham and 
her daughter, who were invited to meet 
my mother and myſelf, proved a feaſon- 
able relief to William Falconer, as well 
as me, I had informed him of his bro- 
ther's aſſiduities, which, though they 
excited no jealouſy, gave him great un- 
ceaſineſs, from the apprehenſion that he 

_ would inſiſt on taking upon himſelf the 
offices of my conductor and protector, 


but we were eaſed of all anxiety on that 


ſcore by the appearance of Miſs Paſ- 
ſingham, whoſe fortune of $0,000. had 
much ſtronger claims on Mr. George 

Falcaner's 
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Falconer's attention, than thoſe perſonal. 
accompliſhments of mine, which had 
been hitherto ſubjects of his praiſe, and 
which now remained unſung, and al- 
moſt, if not altogether, unnoticed, to 
the · great ſatisfaction of a pair of lovers, 
whoſe minds were unbiaſſed by ſordid 
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views, and uncorrupted by motives of 
En,; | 
Freed from this interruption, W. Fal- 
coner was, of courſe, my gallant ; we 
were coupled in our walks, fiſhing par- 
ties, and dances, and we enjoyed, with-- 
out the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of any 
branch of the family, an intercourſe 
which rivetted our mutual affection, and: 
rendered it ſo permanent, that it has. 
even outlived the grave. Ah! wretched, 
cruel, hard hearted Juliana, that could 
ſurvive the youth whoſe life fell a ſa- 
drifice 


r 


crifice to his love, truth, and —_ to 

thee ! | 
But the delicate regard of my F "WM 
coner would not ſubmit to be confined 
to a private or concealed communica- 
tion ; before we left his father's houſe, 
he aſked and obtained my permiſſion to 
lay before his parents, and mine, the 
tuation of our hearts, and to ſolicit 
their ſanction to engagements which, 
though they might not think it prudent 
to ratify for ſome time, he apprehended 
they could not diſapprove, as Sir George 
Falconer had offered him free latitude 
of choice, reſpect being paid to the con- 
nection only, without any regard to 
fortune; and my father's circumſtances 
were ſo well known, that he could en- 
tertain no ſuſpicion of being unſucceſs- 
ful in his application to him, | 
| He 


% 
He ſcrupled not, therefore, to open 
to his father, not only his own wiſhes, 
but the progreſs he had reaſon to appre- 
hend he had made in his ſait to me; 
and that indulgent parent, whoſe af- 
fection for his younger ſon remained un- 
warped by the partiality of lady Fal- 
coner towards the elder, was ſo far from 
diſapproving his choice, that he under- 
took to obtain the conſent of his uncle 
Mr. Caryl, on whom he had a conſidera- 
ble dependence; and then to break the 
matter to my father; kindly afluring 
him, that want of fortune on my part 
ſhould be no obſtacle to the accompliſh- 
ment of his hopes, as he would make 
up the deficiency ; and take upon him- 
ſelf alſo the care of eſtabliſhing his ſon 
in his profeſſion, the moment he ſhould 
be ——— to purſue it; exacting only 
from 
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from him a promiſe, that he would not 
attempt to accelerate an union, which, 
however agreeable it might be to all the 
parties, could not with any propriety 
fake place for a year or two. 

And to this reſtriction Mr. William 
Falconer readily gave his aſſent, for ſo 
as he could keep the proſpect of happi- 
neſs in view, he was content that the 
poſſeſſion of it ſhould be placed at 
ſome diſtance; he was a paſſionate, but 
a rational lover, and his regard for tbe 


object of his affections was too ſincere, 
and too difintereſted, to urge him to ſeek 
the gratification of his own inclinations, 
at the riſque of her future comfort and 
| welfare. | 8 

Pleaſed at firſt with the propriety of 
his ſon's communication to him, and 
doubly farisfied vun his ready acqui- 


> eſcence 


— . 
eſcence in the delay he had propoſed ; 
Sir George Falconer loſt no time in com- 
plying with the requeſts of his ſon, but 
on the very next day, in conſequence of 
an appointment, previouſly adjuſted, an 
interview took place between him and 
my father ; and Sir George, with the 
candour and liberality which marked 
his character on every occaſion, laid be- 
fore my father, his ſon's wiſhes and 
hopes, adding, from himſelf, his reſolu- 
tion to make him comfortable in Point 
of fortune, without an enquiry into that 
of the lady to whom he had ſurrendered 
his heart, whoſe merit, charms, and con- 
nections, he politely faid, might intitle 
her to fill the higheſt rank, and  polleſs 
the moſt ſplendid fortune. 
Generous and difintereſted as was this 
| propoſition, it met not my father's ap- 
probation, 
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pProbation, of the motives which actuated 
a parent's conduct it behoves me not 
to judge ſeverely; perhaps he might be 
influenced by pride of family; perhaps, 
he might be piqued by the hint which, 
however tenderly, glanced at my want 
of fortune; or he might, poſſibly, be hurt 
by the recollection that his own indiſ- 
cretions had placed him, in this inſtance, 
in a point of inferiority: but, whether 
his mind was impreſſed by either of theſe, 
or by ſome other ſenſation beyond my 
conjecture, certain it is, that, inſtead 
of receiving with tokens of eſteem, if 
not of gratitude, offers ſo unuſually li- 
beral, my father coldly and diſtantly re- 
plied, that he was obliged to Mr. Wil- 
liam Falconer for the preference he gave 
to his daughter, and to him, Sir George, 
for the trouble he had taken in commu- 

Vor. I. D nicating 
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nicating his ſon's ſentiments ; but that 
his davghter could not be diſpoſed of 
without the conſent of his brother, and 
other branches of the family, of which 
ſhe was at preſent the only repreſenta- 
tive; and as they might poſſibly be of 
opinion, which he confeſſed was his 
own, that Miſs Monteville might expect 
to find a huſband of the rank in life 
which her anceftors had held; he hoped 
Mr. William Falconer would turn his 
attention to ſome other quarter, where 
his merit, and recommendations, might 
be unqueſtionably 3 and his 
applications ſucceſsful. | 
Fired with reſentment at a repulſe ſo 
unexpected, and conveyed in terms ſo 
very diſreſpectful, Sir George Falconer 
aſſured my father, that he might ſpare 
himſelf any anxiety on the ſcore of his 
for” $ 
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ſon's pretenſions to Miſs Monteville's 
hand, as he ſhould injoin him, as he 
valued his paternal regard, never more 
to viſit or correſpond with that lady, 
whoſe perſonal qualifications, he added, 
had been his only inducement to concur 
with the wiſhes of his fon, his own 
judgment being totally againſt a con- 
nection with over-weening and unneceſ- 
ſary haughtineſs; and he left the houſe 
before my father could make a reply to 
a reflection ſo plain and unequivocal. 
In conſequence of this rupture, I re- 
ceived a like injunction from my father, 
accompanied with the ſevereſt denuncia- 
tions of his wrath, if I ſhould ever give 
the moſt diſtant encouragement to the 
man he had thought fit to reject ; and 
ſome ſtrictures on my having admitted 
the addreſſes of the ſon of a muſhroom 


D 2 baronet, 
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baronet, whoſe name would only have 
been recorded in the pariſh regiſter, but 
for the paltry monoſyllable which pur- 
chaſe had authorized him to prefix to 
it. | . 
You, my dear Louiſa, will better 
conceive, than I can'deſcribe, the horrors - 
of this ſhock ; young, tender, and ſuſ- 
ceptible, my heart had received-impreſ- 
ſions which no parental decree could | 
efface ; and, as no doubt had been ſug» 
geſted of the poſſibility that my father 
could diſapprove of an engagement ſo 
highly advantageous to me, I had given 
way, without reſtraint, to the indulgence 
of hopes, which I was now capriciouſly 
and unjuſtly doomed to abandon, and, 
with them, all expectations of happineſs, 
as my regards had been fixed on too 
ſolid grounds to be ſhaken off at plea- 


ſure, 
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ſure, or to yield to the mandates of my 
miſguided inexorable father. 

The firſt immediate effect of this 
dreadful interdiction, was a violent hyf- 
teric fit, which was ſucceeded by ſtupi- 
faction, from which not all the powers of 
medicine could rouze me, till it ended 
in a fever, of ſo doubtful an aſpect, 
that my hitherto unmoved parent, be- 
trayed ſome figns of remorſe for the un- 
gentle manner in which he had com- 
EY, municated to me tidings ſo obviouſly 
deſtructive to my peace of mind, and 
ſubverſive of all my views of happineſs ; 
not that he appeared at all diſpoſed to 
recede from the reſolution he had com- 
municated to me, and which had occa- 
ſioned the danger he lamented; on the 

contrary, he, even in this perilous mo- 

ment, when fearce a hope of my life 
= ä remained, 
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remained, perfiſted in his declarations 
that no child of his ſhould ever diſgrace | 
the family from which ſhe ſprung, by 
facrificing the dignity of birth to the 
dirty conſiderations of intereſt, or the 
ridiculous energy of female attachment. 

But youth, and a good conſtitution, 
triumphed over bodily diſeaſe, and, at 
the end of three weeks, I awoke to a 
recollection of my own ſorrows ; and, 
| tO the joy of my parents, and in parti- 

eular of the kindeſt, the tendereſt, the 
moſt affectionate of mothers, I was pro- 
- nounced, by my medical attendants, ſo 
far out of danger as to require only air, 


exerciſe, and mental tranquillity, to com- 

_ pleat my recovery. 

By the help of the two former, my 

health was ſoon nearly re-eſtabliſhed, but 

my mind ſtill remained a prey to deſpair; 
nor 
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nor was my anxiety leſſened by the pe- 
ruſal of the following letter, which my 
indulgent mother had the goodneſs to 
put into my hands, as ſoon as ſhe ap- 
prehended I might be acquainted with 
the contents, without endangering a re- 
turn of the diſorder, which had threatened 
ſuch fatal conſeqences : 


* 


cc TO MISS JuLitana MonTEVILLE. 


To tear my heart from its ſeat in 
my boſom, would be a taſk which re- 
| ſolution might enable me to attempt ; 
but, to efface from it your beloved image, 
would be an effort as vain as it would be 
ungrateful: No, my deareſt Juliana, 
neither the duty I owe to the beſt of 
fathers, or the reſpe& I bear to his 


parental authority, can ever induce me 
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to forego a claim which I will not de- 
part from, but with my life; be you, 
my beloved, equally conſtant, and hours 
of happineſs may yet, however diſtant, 
be in ſtore for us; cheriſh, in your gen- 
tle boſom, the remembrance of him who 
deſires only to live for you, and who 
braves the keeneſt of all human ſuffer- 
ings, abſence from the object of his 


deareſt, bis unalterable regards, from 
the fond hope that, at ſome future day, 
he may be permitted to avow a paſſion, 
which neither length of time, or diſtance = 
of place, will diminiſh. 
For oh! my Juliana, Lis this let- | 


ter can reach you, your Falconer Will 
be divided from you by the ocean, over 
immenſe tracks of which he is doomed 
to wander, far from all. he holds dear, 
and in purſuit of what his heart deſpiſes; 
but 
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but let me be calm for a moment, that 
I may explain to you my wretched 


ſituation. 


On the day following that on which 
your father ſo cruelly, and contemptuouſ- 
ly, rejected the ſuit ſa kindly preferred by 

mine, my uncle aſked me, if I had any 
_ difinclination: to a voyage; to which I 
replied, not the leaſt; he then informed 
me, that he had received a commiſſion 
from the agent of one of the Princes of 
Indoſtan, to purchaſe for him certain 
articles of great value, and from which 
he might derive very conſiderable ad- 
vantages; that the India Company had 
ſignified their conſent to the exportation 
of theſe commodities; that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that ſome reſpectable 

perſon ſhould take the charge of deliver- 

ing them at the Court of the Nabob, by 

A D 5 | whom 
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whom he would, undoubtedly, be re- 
ceived with eſteem, and liberally re- 
warded ; that he apprehended this ap- 
pointment would not only be highly 
- beneficial, but extremely pleaſing to me; 
as, in addition to the favour and re- 
commendation of the Nabob, he could 
procure for me the countenance and pro- 
tection of the Governor General of Ben- 
gal, by letters, of which I ſhould be the 
| bearer, from the Company here; and 
that his-brother's ſon, already ſettled at 
Calcutta, would be ready to welcome me 
on my arrival, and give me all the advice 
| and aſſiſtance which T could defire, or 
he could command. And now, my dear 
William, ſays this always indulgent re- 
lation, unwilling as I am to part with 
vou, cannot reſiſt the temptation of 
throwing in your way a fortune, which 
— ſeems. 


n 
ſeems already made to your hands; nor 
will you, I believe, think leſs highly 
of my affection for you from an offer, 
which, though it ſeparates you for a 
ſhort time from your friends, will reſtore 
you to them loaded with riches; and, 
according to the opinion which I have 
formed of your integrity and abilities, 
covered with honor. 

Though it was impoſſible foi 1 me to 
decline a propoſition ſo replete with ad- 
vantages of every ſort, yet the manner 
of my accepting it was much too un- 
gracious to paſs unnoticed by Mr. Caryl, 

yet he affected neither to obſerve my 
chagrine, nor to feel diſappointment; for, 
on my faintly returning him thanks for 


the confidence he was diſpoſed to place 
in me, and the regard he had ſhewn for 
my welfare, he clapped me on the back, 

Ds - faid, 
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ſaid, I was a young man of ſpirit, and 
deſerved the fortune I ſhould certainly 
acquire ; and telling he was going to 
dine with my father, bid me get my 
hat, and accompany him. 

© But in my way to Berkeley Square, 

all the horrors of this fatal engagement 
aſſailed my mind - to abandon my Julia- 
na, to ſeek for that happineſs in wealth 
which was only to be found in content- 
ment to barter every proſpect of that 
ineſtimable bleſſing for unneceſſary and 
uſeleſs aggrandiſement---to forego the 
permanent and rational felicity of do- 
meſtic enjoyment, for the vague, un- 
certain, and worthleſs chance of addi- 
tional pomp and dignity, when all the 
real ſatisfaction which riches could be- 
ſtow was already within my reach. Could 
_— or wiſdom Juſtify ſuch ſa- 

_  erifices? 


7 
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_ crifices ?- Vet, how could I withſtand the: 
ſolicitations of my relations ; or how re- 
fiſt the torrent of ridicule and contempt, 
which would follow the refuſal of ſuch 
ſplendid offers? 

Such were the perturbations. of my 
mind when the carriage ſtopt at my fa- 
ther's door, and I was introduced to the 
congratulations of himſelf, my mother, 
brother, and every branch of the family, 

aſſembled on this happy occaſion ; joy 
ligh ted every countenance, mine alone was 
ſad---* ſuch honors, c ſueh a profuſion 
of wealth, ſuch ſplendor”--ſuch re- 
ſpect!ꝰ· every mouth was open udge, my 
deareſt Juliana, judge of myfeelings- My 
uncle applauding my magnanimity, my 
father paſſing eneomiums on my ſpirit, my 
brother proelaiming my good fortune in 
Krains which approached to envy, and 


even 


. 


even my tender mother, and gentle ſiſter, 
expreſſing leſs approbation at the dangers, 
than exultation at the proſpects held forth 
by this golden voyage · thus ſurrounded, 


thus aflailed, no choice left me, no alter- 


native propoſed, no queſtion of rejection 
| ſtarted, no moment for recollection al- 
4 lowech borne down by the weight of con- 
curring opinions, and overpowered by 
| ſtrength of irreſiſtible argument, how 
could your Falconer contend ? Yet, it 
was impoſſible to yield, my Juliana ever 
. preſent to my imagination, demanded 
my refuſal. I attempted to ſpeak---my 
father interrupted me-“ and to add to 
all theſe deſirable, theſe delightful pro- 
ſpects, ſays this anxious parent, will 
not the voyage be the object of your 
wiſh, my dear William, when I inform 
you, that my tender of your hand to 

5 Nis 
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Miſs Monteville has been rejected by 
Colonel Monteville with ſcorn, contempt, 
and ill manners? and when I lay on you 
the ſame injunction as that proud and 
inſolent man of quality has impoſed on 
his daughter, that you never ſee or cor- 
; reſpond with each other in future ? and 
to a ſtrict obedience to this my almoſt 
firſt command do I adjure. you, as you 
regard the peace, happineſs, or com- 
fort of your contemned, inſulted, and 
injured father.“ 1 

The meaſure was now full, careleſs of 
my fate I entered into the plan, if not 


with alacrity, yet with full compliance, 
yet I ſtruggled for a parting interview 
with my Juliana, but in this too I was 
over ruled, to obtain it was impractica- 
ble, to wiſh it abſurd and perverſe, as 
to renew the pangs of diſappointed love, 

and 


and recal hopes which muſt be for ever 
abandoned, would be equally. cruel to 
my miſtreſs and myſelf, Thus again re- 
pulſed, hurried from one buſy ſcene of 
preparation to another, oppreſſed with 

| the kindneſſes of my friends, and inſpired 
with ſome degree of fortitude by their 
repeated predictions in my favour ; and, 
at laſt, trapped on board the ſhip, un- | 
der pretence of only inſpecting the 
accommodations which were prepared 
for me, though ſhe was then ready to 
ſail, and my return to the ſhore could 
no more be permitted, with any proba- 
bility of making che voyage at all, I re- 
ſigned myſelf to my wretched deſtiny, 
and from the Downs, whence we are to 
take aur final departure, do I convey. 
this letter under cover to my dear father, 
earneſtly intreating him, as a laſt proof 
| | of- 
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of that paternal affection, which, per- 
| haps he may exerciſe no more, to find 
ſome means of having it delivered into 
the hands of my beloved Juliana. 

% But though baniſhed from my coun- 
try, and my friends, and ſeparated from 


all I hold dear, can I abandon the only 
wiſh of my life? can I forget or forego 
my Juliana? Oh! no, my firſt, my beſt, 
my only love, have I not yielded to thee 
my heart, and received in return thy 
faithful aſſurances of inviolable attach- 
ment? And mall I not preſerve, to the 
| lateſt moment of my exiſtence, the ineſ- 
timable pledge ? By heavens I will, nor 
ſhall the dangers of the tempeſt, the 
temptations of eaſtern luxury, the at- 


tacks of incurable diſeaſe, or the cold 
hand of death itſelf, wreſt from me the 
remem- 
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remembrance of our plighted faith and 
love ! 

60 Farewell, then darling of my heart, 
my better half, my all of happineſs, 
farewell! May angels, thy kindred an- 
gels protect thee, watch over thee, and 
guard thee from every ill. May thy pure 
and ſpotleſs boſom be free from every 
care but one, and may that one be alle. 
viated by the ſweet hope of a pleaſing 
though diſtant period ! | 

Hark l I am ſummoned---the boat 
puts off. the ſhip is under ſail---Adicu--- 
my Juliana---Adieu !---I am, I muſt be 
thine, eternally thine, | : 

W1LLIAM FALCONVER.“ 
Though I yielded to the immediate 
impulſe of grief on the peruſal of this 
letter, yet on more calm reflection de- 
"rived from it, a very conſiderable degree 
of 
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of comfort, abandoned by hope, I had 
given myſelf up to deſpair, but encou- 
raged by the ſoothing flattery of expec- 
tation, I firſt, aided by my wiſhes, rea- 
ſoned myſelf into. the poſſibility, and at 
length into the probability of a favoura- 
ble change in my proſpects --] repre» 

ſented to myſelf the return of my Fal- 


coner, with all the predictions of his 


ſanguine friends, accompliſhed---I form- 
ed, in my mind, pleaſing ideas of the ob- 
viation of my father's ſcruples by his 
acceptance of acquired fame, as an at- 
tonement for hereditary conſequence--- 

And I amuſed myſelf with vifionary 
ſchemes of future felicity in the com- 
pany converſation, and affection of the 
moſt worthy and amiable of human be- 


ings. | 


But 
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But from this dream of happineſs I 
was too ſoon awakened, by a calamitys 
as grievous as it is irretrievable, a cala- 
mity which has weighed down my ſoul 
With affliction, and rendered it incapable 
of ever riſing again to joy, Facarfulnes, 
or even comfort. 

About three months after the receipt 
of my dear Falconer's letter, as my mo- 
ther and | myſelf were at work in her 
dreſſing room, my father, who had been 
taking his accuſtomed. walk before din- 
ner, haſtily entered it, to inform us, that 
he had brought a friend home with him 
to dine, and to defire my mother would. 
make ſome little addition to the family 
proviſion, and this matter being diſcuſſed, 
© he turned careleſily to me, and ſaid * fo, 
Juliana, I ſuppoſe you have heard the 
fate of . old lover, Mr. Falconer, he 

died, 
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died, I underſtand, the day the hips arrived 
at the Madeiras.“ 

To what followed I am a ſtranger, nor 
did II recover my recollection for many 
hours, and then only for a few minutes, 
a frenzy of ſome weeks continuance 
afforded me a reſpite from conſcious 
wretchedneſs ; the violence of my diſ- 
order at length abated, and by degrees 
ſubſided into a calm, ſettled, but not 
irrational melancholy, and from this ſtate 
I was rouzed by the death of my father, 
the affliction of my mother demanding 
ſuch an exertion of my dutiful tenderneſs 
to this excellent parent, as under provi- 
dence proved the means of reſtoring me 
to a certain degree of compoſure and 
reſignation. | 

But before I procced to explain the 
a conſequences of this event, it will be 

8 neceſſary 


neceſſary to give you and myſelf ſome 
reſpite, On the ſubject which occupies | 
my whole heart and mind, and muſt ever 
continue to do fo, it is not ſurpriſing that 
I ſhould be minute, but to you, who 
are unintereſted, except in friendſhip to 
me, my minuteneſſes will moſt probably 
be tedious ; yet, as | have never yet had | 
an opportunity to unboſom myſelf, for 
though I have no concealments from my 
dear mother, I have too great regard for 
her peace of mind to obtrude on her too 
frequently, or too cloſely the ſorrows of 
mine, I cannot reſiſt the temptation of 
pouring them into the boſom of a faithful 
and affectionate friend, for ſuch was my 
 Loviſa Charlton, nor will I harbour an 
apprehenſion that ſhe can be capable of 
change: 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall therefore purſue my melancholy 
ſtory, as time and opportunity will per- 
mit, my next letter ſhall be leſs tireſome, 
but I cannot. venture to promiſe that it 
ſhall be more entertaining, I will how- 
ever endeavour to get away from myſelf 
the moment I have concluded the tale 
now in relation, and then my correſ- 
pondence will be leſs dull, becauſe it will 
be leſs prolix. | 

Mean time I wait impatiently for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of our former friendſhip, 
which I ſhall not think perfect till the 
tokens of it are reciprocal, I can, how- 
ever, aflirm, without reſerve, that it is 
compleat on the part of 


Your affectionate, 


Juliana MoxrzvIIIE. 


LE T- 
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LETTER III. 
MISS LOUISA CHARLTON 
1 0 


MISS MONTEVILLI x. 


| ND is my deareſt Juliana Mon- 

A teville ſtill numbered among the 
living, and is it ſtill permitted me to call 
her my Juliana ! then avaunt care! be. 
gone anxiety ! this day, at leaſt; ſhall be 

dedicated to joy, and Ons and 
Juliana. 
But why has our friendſhip, or rather 
why has the communication of it been 
interrupted ? to whoſe cruel mandate, or 
to what unaccountable circumſtance am 


I to impute the loſs of two whole years 
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of. my life ? look to it my Juliana; pa- 
rents, friends, or whoever ye be who 
| have wrought me this evil, ye ſhall not 
deprive me of ſo much exiſtence with 
impunity ; 1 will have revenge great, 
mighty, ſatisfactory revenge; I will have 
explanations, and accountings and apo- 
logies, and I demand millions of letters 
and communications, and hiſtories, and 
Journals, and narratives—my thirſty ſoul 
pants with half-ſatisfied curioſity. 
The ſame gay giddy prattling 
Louiſa“ you ſay, the hand of time has 
been laid lightly on her, though I have 
felt all its preſſure” ! tread ſoftly, my, 
Juliana, awake me not, I do but dream 
of felicity, alas! I too am 
„ Writ in ſour misfortune's bock.“ 
Though on the unexpected recovery of- 
my long loſt, long regretted Juliana, I 
Vote I. E can 
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can for a moment _ the painful 
leſſon. 

And on this a ſhall no ſelf- eng 
ſenſations obtrude themſelves to ſuppreſs 
the joyful emotions of my heart at the 
receipt of my Juliana's letter, the ſweet 
pledge of unabated friendſhip, the pre- 
cious teſtimonial of unaltered affeftion— 
Welcome once more, thrice welcome to 
my heart, friend, en ſiſter of 
my love! | 

But my joy 'is too cuiwttuons to be 
confined to the limits of a ſheek of pa- 
per, my thoughts are too much on the 
wing to perch on my crow quill.—-1 


Vould afk you ten thouſand queſtions, 


but x they are needleſs tell me every 
thing that has befallen you; every 
thing that concerns your welſare, peace, 
and happineſs, the verieſt trifle · x hich 
affe cts 
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aſſects my J uliana is * importance ” 
her Louiſa. | 
Continue your intereſting narrative, 
reſt all your griefs on the boſom of your 
Louiſa, call for her compaſſion, her 
tendernoſs, her active efforts---All, all 
are yours, my fortunes are ample, now 
independently ample, can they contri- 
bute to the happineſs of my Juliana? 
She ſhall command them in any way — 
have not our hearts been long joined in 
the ſacred bands of friendſhip ? and can 
we have ſeparate intereſts? 
I am all impatience for your conti- 
nuation---ſend your pacquets by poſt, 
my earneſtneſs will not break the delay 
of opportunity---let dull ſouls court 
opportunity, mine is on fire---nor can 
the flame be extinguiſhed, but by the 
E 2 full 
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full and ample communication of al 
any Juliana's ſtory. ee 

I, too, ſhall be communicative in my 
turn, but not minute, Juliana, you muſt 
not expect minuteneſs from your Lou- 
iſa, you know ſhe cannot recite, yet 
will ſhe not excuſe an 1ota bob: "omiſſion 
in EX your 


Dridewar 
Hath i to it ee al branches, which 
Diftindtion ſhould be rich jy=— 


Your Loviſa's tale is compriſed in 
few words- -ſhe ſaw, and loved---but 
when, and where, and whom ?.--you 
ſhall know all hereafter---from you ſhe 
will have no concealments---r0 you 


Sbe will a roand unvaniſh 'd tale deliver 5 
Of her whole courſe of love — 


Ah! 
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Ah! Juliana, I have betrayed my 
ſecret take it then, and with it all of 
my heart which yet remains in the diſ- 
poſition of 
Vour moſt faithful 
And affectionate, 


HY 


Lovisa CHARLTON. 


tt. 
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TO 


MISS LOUISA CHARLTON. 


| Arc. 177 
OW ſweet is the voice of friend- 
ſhip! how healing the balm of 
pure and diſintereſted affeftion ! ought 
= 3: your 
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your Juliana ſtill ta be unhappy, when 
ſhe poſſeſſes the greateſt bleſſings hea- 
ven can beſtow ?---a kind, indulgent, 
affectionate parent, and a tender, ſym- 
pathizing, generous friend alas how 
incompetent are all the choiceſt gifts of 
heaven to terreſtrial happineſs | To this 
doctrine will my Louiſa ſubſcribe ; for 
neither friends, fortune, nor virtue, have 
ſhielded her from misfortune ; yet, let 
me hope, that hers. is not an irrevocable 
doom: for her, I truſt, the glaſs of life 
will again mantle with joy; and the eye, 
no ſuffuſed with tears, once more 
ſparkle with ſatisfaction. For me, grief, 
unchangeable, unremitting grief, muſt 
be the wretched portion; hopeleſs, muſt 
I drag on a wearied, loathſome life, | 
equally incapable of deriving laſting 


comfort from the * ſtrains of 
triendſhip, 
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friendſhip, or the ſoothings of parental 
fondneſs. 

Yet, let me not deny the mercies of 
Providence; thanks to the Supreme 
Diſpenſer of good and evil, I am no 
longer eſtranged from myſelf; deſpair 
has given way to reſignation ; and re- 
| ligion has inſpired me with a hope, 
which will, by degrees, diſpel the gloom 
that has hitherto ſurrounded me, and 
open to me the bright, and now only 
pleaſing proſpect of that felicity, which 
can alone be perfect and uninterrupted, 
Nor muſt I omit my acknowledg- 
ments to my beloved Louiſa, for thoſe 
kind and liberal offers which beſpeak 
the very eſſence of friendſhip ; pity, 
advice, and conſolation, are the ready 
offerings of the meddling multitude ; 
. the eaſy prices of impertinent curioſity z 
E 4 but. 
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the extended hand, and opened purſe, 
are the efforts of genuine regard, and 
unqueſtionable proofs of the ſincereſt 
affection. | 
Yet, my dear Louiſa, humble as are 
our fortunes, they are equal to our 
wants; and, unleſs when the neceſſities 
of the ſtill more unfortunate, beat at 
our gate, to our wiſhes alſo; even for 
theſe we have ſomewhat to ſpare; wealth, 
you know, is comparative; and, in this 
country, the firſt degree of it is ſo 
ſeldom viſible, and the laſt ſo nearly 
univerſal, that mediocrity is cad 
above your idea of affluence. : 
But, in my performance of the taſk, 
which, at firſt undertaken to unburthen 
my mind of fome part of its load of 
torrows, you have now, in kind indul- 
gence to my wayward wiſhes, injoined 
me 
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me to purſue; I ſhall have occaſion 
enough to difplay ſcenes of misfortune 
and diſtreſs to wound your ſenſibility 
and call from the eye, which never re- 
fuſed the gentle tribute of humanity, 
tears of {ympathy, piep, and com- 
miſeration. 7 
The eyes of my poor N were 
hardly cloſed, before thoſe of my mo- 
ther, and myſelf, were opened to the 
moſt painful and humiliating proſpects; 
before the body could be interred, the 
miniſters of the law were in poſſeſſion 
of the houſe, and we were perfectly 
convinced that nothing remained for us, 
but our cloaths,. and the little orna- 
ments of our perſons ; by the ſale of a 
conſiderable part of the latter, were the 
funeral charges defrayed, and a provi- 
ſion: made to ſupport us, for a ſhort 
SS: - time, 
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time, in cheap, but decent lodgings; to 
which accompanied only, by my mother's 
faithful ſervant Marianne, we removed 
immediately after the laſt offices had been 
eee to my father. 
But in the mean time it was thought 
night that my uncle Lord H fhould 
be made acquainted with the melancholy 
event, as well as with the fituation of our 
affairs, and as my dear mother was too 
ſincerely affected with grief to perform 
this taſk herſelf, it became my duty to 


' Undertake it, and as I underſtood my 


uncle was at a villa about fifteen miles. 
from town, I diſpatched one of our old 
ſervants with a letter in which I barely 
mentioned the death of my father, and. | 
the ſtate of his circumſtances, without 
expreſſing a hope or betraying an expeCt. 
ation of his interference: and to this letter 
I re- 
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J received the following anſwer, which I 
have preſerved as a ſpecimen of tender» 
neſs, and fraternal affection, 
. Nises, 
ce am ſorry to hear of Mr. Monteville's 
death, and am greatly ſurprized at the 
account you give of his having died in 
debt - it is impoſſible to conceive how 
he could contrive to diſſipate his income 
and create ſuch obligations, he is the 
firſt of the Monteville family who ever 
diſgraced himſelf in this way, and in that 
reſpect I am exceedingly ſnocked, though 
otherwiſe I have no concern with his cir- 
eumſtances. I ſuppoſe it is intended that 
his body ſhall be depoſited in the family 
vault at Monteville Minſter, and I ſhall, 
by this poſt, give. directions that it be 
properly received at the caſtle. Edmond- 
| | ſon 
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ſon has been uſually employed in our 
family as the herald painter on thoſe 
occaſions, and is not only well acquainted 
with the blazonry of our arms, but is alſo 
maſter of the proper diſtinctions as to the 
deceaſed being a younger brother, &c. 
» $6: You will be pleaſed to make my 
compliments of condolence acceptable to 
Mrs. Monteville, and to receive them 
gnorſelt with the due regards of Madam, 
r Vour Uncle, 
| Auer humble ſervant, 
As this letter was perfectly in character; 
we received no diſappointment, but de- 
termined - as: ſoon: as decency would per- 
mit, to make a joint effort in perſon 
both with his lordſhip, and. Sir Edward 
Arabin, mY mother's brother, to induce 
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them to intereſt themſelves ſo far on 
behalf of their actually diſtreſſed rela- 
tions, as to obtain for us a ſmall pen- 
ſion on which we might exiſt in ſome re- 
mote corner of the kingdom. 

But from this painful taſk. of ſolici- 
tation we were happily delivered by a 
eircumſtance equally unexpected and 
acceptable, and which not only relieved 
us. from the: apprehenſions, of diſtreſs, 
but reſcued us from evils almoſt a- 
like alarming,. SO and de- 
pendance.. 

A maiden aunt of my no wid 
had reſided during her whole life, in 
Yorkſhire, but had: been my Godmo- 
ther by proxy, died zuſt at this important 
criſis of our affairs, and bequeathed to 
me a ſum of twelve hundred: and fifty 
pounds, a part of her portion, which 
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had never been paid by her brother, f 
and which now remained a charge on 
the eſtate of her — Sir Edward 


Arabin. 

As this. bequeſt occaſioned * in- 
tercourſe between my mother and my- 
ſelf, and her brother, in the courſe of 

which he became acquainted with the 
ſtate of our circumſtanees, he made me 
an offer of converting this charge into 
an annuity of one hundred and twenty 
ſive pounds, to be in the ſame manner 
ſecured on his eſtate, and paid during 
the joint lives of my mother and my- 
ſelf, and during the life of the ſur- 
vivor; and this propoſition. I accepted 
without heſitation, though not without 
ſome remonſtrances from my mother, 
againſt a meaſure, which as ſhe choſe to- 
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repreſent it to herſelf, tended to leſſen: 
the value of my little legacy. 

But to me it was more than doubled 
by the happy uſe to which I was in this. 
way enabled to apply it, peace, com- 
fort, and an humble proviſion, were by 
this means ſecured to the beſt of pa- 
rents; and for myſelf, all wiſhes. be- 
yond mere eompetence were buried in 
the grave of my Falconer. 

This buſineſs ſettled, and a. receiver 
appointed, who engaged to remit with. 
regularity our little income to whatever 

place we might think fit to retire; the 
choice of our future reſidence became 
nc an object of conſideration, and as 
a country where we appeared: to have 
no-conneCtidns, for I had been rejected 
by my father's relations, and my mo- 
ther coldly treated by her's, could have 
no 
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no particular claim on our regards and 
our limited income would hardly anſwer 
the-purpoſe of creating thoſe kind of 
friendſhips, by which ſociety is in ge- 
neral held together; we turned our 
thoughts to a ſettlement on the Conti- 
nent where we might live cheaply and 
obſcurely, out of the reach of that de- 
gradatory compariſon which in the 
ſhape of pity would not fail to humble 
us, by contraſting our preſent poverty 
with our former ſplendor; and ſecure 
from the danger of being tempted ta 
increaſe our expences, by the fond wiſh 
of endeavouring to ſupport the rank 
we had held in life. 
* he province of Normandy was re- 
oommended to us, as the moſt conve- 
nient part of France, both with reſpect 
to its vicinity to Great-Britain, and to 
= the 
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the probability of being accommodated 
to our wiſhes with an habitation which, 
in other parts of the kingdom, might 
neither be ſo eaſily found, nor pro- 
cured on ſuch reaſonable terms. And 
having provided ourſelves with ſuch a 
ſupply. of money as would be neceſſary 
for our little eſtabliſhment, by turning 
our remaining jewels and trinkets into 
caſh; and ſettled the remittance of our 
little annuity, we embarked for Dieppe ; 
and, ſoon after our arrival there, an 
opportunity fortunately preſented it- 
ſelf for our hiring the houſe, in which 
we have ever fince reſided ; and, with a 
deſcription of which, and its environs, 
1 ſhall conclude this letter. 


But, before I depart entirely from 
myſelf, it will be neceſſary for me to 
account far my two years total ſilence, and 

| apparent 
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apparent neglect of my ever dear Louiſaz 
and, to explain the means by which 
that correſpondence has been renewed, 
the interruption of which has conſtituted 
no inconſiderable part of my unhappi- 
neſs. 1 880 

At the commencement of my un- 
fortunate acquaintance with the too 
amiable Falconer, you were in attend- 
ance on your then declining uncle, at 
Scarborough; nor were you releaſed 
from that duty till after the death of 
my father; ſoon after which event, the 
Joſs of your relation was announced in 
the public papers. At that period our 
expatriation was determined on; and, 
as it was apprehended that the unſatiſ- 
fied creditors of my father might peſter 
my dear mother with applications for 
payment ;; and though ſhewas, by no 
means,. 
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72 
means, liable to his debrs, and was to- 
tally incapable of diſcharging them, yet, 
that repeated ſolicitations of this kind 
might be a perpetual ſource of uneaſi- 
neſs to her; it was thought adviſeable, 
by Mr. Methold, who not only aſſiſted 
us with his friendly counſel as a lawyer, 
but kindly undertook to act as our 
agent in the annuity matter; that we 
ſhould drop all manner of correſpond- 
ence with any perſon in England, ex- 
cept himſelf; and that, with him, it 
ſhould be carried on, through the hands 
of a banker in Paris, on whom we 
ſhould alſo have credit for our little i in- 
come. Nor was it in my power to 
acquaint you with this cireumſtance be- 
fore I left England, as I was, at that 
time, totally at a loſs where to addreſs 
yau, common report having ſent you 
Bs DL ro 
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to the South of France, though I now 
find there was no en for the 
rumour. = . 
But this in was, about . 
months ſince, happily removed, by an 
act of generoſity of my uncle, Lord 
H —, equally extraordinary and un- 
expected; that nobleman having, after 
a nap of two years, awakened to a ſenſe 
of the family dignity, and diſcharged 
fuch debts of my father's, to the amount 
of near 2,000]. as his effects would not. 
extend to pay. 

From this effort, which Mr. Methold 
handſomely attributes to a regard for 
the memory of his brother, he, good 
man, draws preſages, (in which, I ap- 
prehend, he is rather toe ſanguine); 
f. favourable to the fortunes of your Ju- 
a lane, his | is Lordſhip remaining Fuck, „ 
and 
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and his male relations being diſtant, and 
of the maternal line, ſo that they have 
not even a claim to the title. N 

But the letter, of which J have given 
you a copy, is to me concluſive againſt 
any expettations of being conſidered as 
the repreſentative of the family; nor 
have I a hope, or a wiſh, to poſſeſs 
fortunes which I could net enjoy: for 
alas ! my Louiſa, neither wealth, gran- 
deur, or the reſpect which follows for- 
tune, can give one moment of happineſs 
to your Juliana, whoſe proſpects of joy 
are too remote to be affected by worldly 
endowments ;. nor would I exchange 
the cottage, which I am now about to 
deſcribe, for the Caſtle of Monteville, 
or deſert the little domeſtic arrangement 
with which. I may hereafter attempt to 
amuſe you, for all the revenues which 


are annexed to it. Out 


r 
Our little palace is ſituated on the 
bank of a rivulet, which meeting the 
tide about a league lower, contributes to 
form the harbour of Dieppe, and is a- 
bout three hundred yards diſtant from 
the village of Arc, rendered far more 
famous in Engliſh than in F rench tory, 
for having given birth to the Maid of 
Orleans, commonly called Joan of Arc, 
who is ſuppoſed to have derived this ap- 
pellation from the place where the firſt 
drew birth, and the former from her 
firſt ſcene of action: whether the French 
hiſtorians have conſidered the whole tale 
2s legendary, and have, therefore, - ne- 
glected to record it, or have noticed it 
Jo ſlightly as to bring it into contempt; 
Tam not enough acquainted with their 


. writings to determine, but certaig it is, 
chat the traditional memorials of it are 
ſo 
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40 generally loſt, as not to have left a 
trace even on the ſpot where one might 
have expected to have found the moſt 
embelliſhed, if not the moſt authentic 
accounts of this heaven-inſpired he- 
roine.---From ſome of the reyerend 
community, who inhabit the little con- 
vent at the entrance of this village, I 
depended on getting intelligence con- 
cerning this remarkable perſonage, but 
J was convinced on my firſt enquiry, - 
that my curioſity would have been much 
more readily gratified, had it been di- 
rected to the parings of St. Peter's nails, 
or the hair of St. John, which conti- 
nued to grow, long after the head had 
been depoſited in the charger. 5 
Our houſe conſiſts of a tolerable 
Salle-a-manger, a ſitting- room, and that 
Y wenne nent in a French ha- 
0 bitation, 
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bitation a Bourdoir on the ground floor; 
up-ſtairs are three pleaſant bed-cham- 
bers, and a little dreffing-room; behind 
the houſe is a court-yard, formed by the 
kitchen, - cellar, and other offices, over 
which are ſleeping rooms for ſervants ; F 
in the front is a garden, large enough 
to ſupply us with all ſorts of vegetables, 
which it produces in great perfection, 
as well as fruits of various kinds for 
our winter as well as ſummer deſerts. 
And in addition to theſe accommoda- 
tions, it is furniſhed with 4 profuſion 
of beautiful flowers, among which the 
roſes, honey- ſuckles, carnations, and 
jeſſamine, are * no means che e fait 
conſpicuous. f = 112903 
The entrance to the garden,” and 
chrough that to the houſe, is, by a gate . 
at the left corner, and oppoſite to it, a 
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reſponding gate leads into a wood, in 
which the owner and late occupier of this 
| ſweet retreat, has opened many little 
walks in various directions, but each 
terminated by a diſtant view of ſome 
chateau, ſteeple, church, or monaſtic 
building; and at the extremity of the 
wood is a riſing ground crowned with | 
an arbour, from whence there is a pro- 
ſpect of the populous town of Dieppe, 
and beyond it of the ſea, | 
We had refided here upwards of al 
year before I diſcovered the occaſion of 
a ſtipulation inſiſted on by the perſon 
who treated for the proprietor, at the 
time we hired the houſe, which was a 
reſervation of liberty to pas through the 
garden, and walk in the wood, once a 
week during the continuance of the term 
for which we agreed to take it, and as 
— 8 the 
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the agent aſſured us that his principal 
was a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed: cha- 
15 racter, and ſomewhat advanced in years, 
no reaſonable objection could be made 
to ſuch a requeſt. 

Nor did we receive the leaſt interrup- 
tion from theſe viſits, which, as we un- 
derſtood from the labourer who was em- 
ployed in the garden, were always made 
at ſo early an hour of the morning, or 
ſo late at night, as not to leave the moſt 
diſtant probability of their interference 
with our amuſement. 

But in an evening of the month of 
Auguſt, as my dear mother and myſelf 
were returning through the wood from 
the meadow, which lay between our 
garden and. the river, in which we. 
had been angling, and had met with 
| * unuſual ſucceſs, that we had con- 
tinued 
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tinued our ſport as long as we had day- 
light to purſue 1 it, we obſerved a gentle- 
man who appeared to have entered the 
wood by ſome gate or path behind the 
arbour, to which we were ſtrangers, 
advancing towards the garden, which he 
reached at the ſame moment with our- 
ſelves, and politely opening the gate to 
us, he apologized for an intruſion, which 
he intreated us to believe was wholly un- 
intended, and begged permiſſion to aſſure 
us, ſhould never be repeated, as he 
would in future avoid the poſfibility of | 
giving that offence which he now be- 
ſought us to pardon, and to obviate 
every idea of apprehenſion, he announ— 
ced himſelf as Monſ. Beaudeſert, the 
proprietor of the houſe, which kad: the 
honor to afford us a reſidence.” 

m7 Fs — _ 
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But my mother ſo earneſtly preſſed 
him to partake of our little evening's 


repaſt, that he accepted her invitation, 


and left us as much pleaſed with our 
landlord as we had eyer been with his 


_ poſſeſſions, But as I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to introduce this gentleman among 


the number of our friends' and neigh- 
bours, my dear Louiſa muſt reſtrain her. 


| curioſity, which I know will be all on 


foot for an acquaintance with this moſt 


agreeable Frenchman, till he makes his 


regular appearance in the lift of his com- 
patriots. | 

Yet will not my Link complain of 
my impoſing ſuch a taſk on her, when 
I confeſs that my impatience to explore 
the path by which our new acquaintance _ 


got acceſs to the wood, drew me to the 
ſpot at leaſt an hour before my uſual. 
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: ume of getting up? And will ſhe not 
doubt my veracity in deſcribing the ſtate 
of a heart, which could fo cafily be di- 
rected to trifling purſuits : ) 
Alas! my Louiſa, among the mate- 
rials of which humanity is compounded, 
conſiſtency is the leaſt powerful ingre- 
dient; Paffion, prejudice, vanity, cu- 
rioſity warp the mortal mind from its de- 
termined purpoſes; ; and folly, levity,. 
and novelty divert it from its moſt ſerious” 
intents; nor is the mixture of this qua- 
tity in all caſes to be deplored; on the 
contrary, it ſometimes ſerves for a mo- 
ment to beguile ſorrow of its ſting, and 
to diveſt misfortune of its malignancy. 
Under this happy influence it was 
that, forgetful of my woes, I directed 


my ſteps to the arbour in the wood, 
and for the firſt time perceived a path 
#3 | which' 
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vhich had ſcarce yielded to the impreſſion: 
of footſteps, leading round the rifing. 
ground already deſcribed; and this path 
Þ eagerly followed till it conducted me 
to an arch formed by yews and cypreſs 


exactly at the back of the arbour: in 


the center of this arch, a ſmall mount 


was artificially raiſed, covered with the 


fineſt turf, on the ſummit of which was 


placed a ſquare block of perfectly white- 


marble, and from. a ſocket in the mid- 
dle of it, roſe A ſmall crucifix of the ſame 


materials ;---ftruck with aſtoniſhment at 


this elegantly awful ſcene, I doubted 
whether I thould preſume to enter the 


hallowed ſhade ; yet, impelled by ſome- © 
what more than curioſity, 1 ventured to- 


approach the altar ; and on. that face of 
it which preſented itſelf to the entrance 
I read the following inſcription : 


Conſacree- 
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Conſacrte 
. Aux regrets continuels quoiqu' infructueux 
D'un mari; ut d'un pere déſolé: 
O Dieu de miſerecorde, inſpirez moi 
La patience et la refignation ! 

And in that ſacred ſpot dedicated to 
ſorrow, did your Juliana, with hands and 
heart to heaven up: lifted, fervently and 
devoutly, join in the dutiful and humble 
petition, and prefer her prayer for the 
participation of the ſupplicated grace. 

And here let me break off, and in 
obedience to your commands diſpatch 
this letter to you by poſt---to-morrow 1 
mall reſume my pen- my ſpirits will 

probably be then in a more proper frame 
to deſcend to the little particulars which 
you enjoin me to communicate Adieu] 
— in all diſpoſitions of mind. 
I am yours, 


JuLIANA MoxTEvSLLB. 
F 4 
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LETTER: - 
MISS MONTEVILLE. 
2 06 


18. s LOUISA CHARELTON 


A” my letters will for the preſent. 
A. be dedicated to the communi- 
cations which my Louiſa has demanded, 
ſhe will not expect me to confine myſelf 
to ſtrict epiſtolary form, but will permit 
me to begin without prefatory intro- 
duction, and break off without ceremonial 
concluſion. 3 
Our domeftic eſtabliſhment conſiſts 
of our ever faithful Marianne, who unites 
in her perſon the offices and qualifi- 
cations of houſekeeper, femme de cham- 

| | - bo 
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bre, ſempſtreſs and houſemaid, and 
never were theſe ſeveral functions per- 
formed with more zeal, readineſs, and 
exactitude; the ſeveral departments of 
cook, ſcullion, butler, and footman, 
are worthily conſigned to Nicolai Brunon, 
. a batchelor of fifty, a bigct, and a beau 
garcon, whoſe regularity and ceremonious 
punctuality in the diſcharge of his duty 
in our temporal concerns, can only be 
equalled by his ſolicitude for our eternal 
welfare, which he conceives to be in 4 
very perilous ſtate whilſt we remain with 
out the pale of that church, whoſe pro- 
tection can alone enſure ſalvation: and 
this care of our periſhable and immortal ; 
affairs, honeſt Nicolai extends to us for 
an annual gratification of one hundred 


and twenty livres, or five guineas to 
which we have added a preſent of a Louis 
F 5 . d'or 
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or at the expiration of each of the tw 
years, during which he hag remained in 
our ſervice; and on this modęrate ſtipend 
does he contrive to exhibit a full dreſſed 
coat, and a tamboured waiſtcoat on ſun- 
days and holidays, to a vety ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of which, he is directed by re- 
| ligion and inclination, for N icolai's mind : 
would undergo no inconfiderable degree 
of doubt and difficulty if it was left to 
him to determine whether he ſhould neg- 
lect the celebration of high mals, or the 0 
conſequent dance on the green. 
Orr table is moſt plentifully and rea- 
ſonably ſupplied; ſoup and bouilli, you 
know, is a conſtant diſh, and the uni- 
verſal food of the ſervants and lower 
clafſes of the people, I mean of ſuch as 
enn afford to procure it with freſh fth . 


we are furniſhed: * from Dieppe, and 
game 


® 
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game and poultry are offered at our door, 
in ſuch abundance, and at ſuch prices, 


as would aſtoniſh an Engliſh cconomiſt 


— our wine is laid in at the expence of 
leſs than fixpence the bottle, and cyder 
at a rate below that which is paid for 
ſmall beer in England. Our income 
when liquidated into nominal coin of this 
country, amounts to three thouſand livres 
a year, our houſe rent is ten Louis d'ors, 
and our wages to both ſervants ſixteen; 
to which may be added two or three more 
for the care and cultivation of our garden, 
and theſe ſums com puted together reduce 
our annual receipt to about two thouſand 
three hundred livres; thirty livres a week 
defray every expence of the houſe, wine, 

tea, (in which we indulge) fuel, and the 

hire of a little peaſant girl and her aſs, 

who for three ſols a day, carries our let- 
ters 

5 


* 
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ters to Dieppe, and brings back thoſe 


veceſſaries which cannot be purchaſed 


nearer home; as to cloaths, many years: 


will elapſe before we ſhall have occaſion. 


to conſider that article as burthenſome, 
ſo that after every requiſite expenditure,, 
we have a reſerve of from ſeven to eight. 
hundred livres, for purpoſes which con- 
ſtitute all our pleaſures, and the principal. | 
part of our amuſements. 

For though this of Normandy is one 
of the moſt fertile provinces of France, 
and rich in the production of all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, yet is. it replete with 
ſcenes of poverty and diſtreſs, to which. 


_ thoſe who. have never quitted the. happy. ' 
iſland which contains my Louiſa, or who 


having quitted it, have purſued the paths 
marked out by rank and affluence, with- 
out deſcending from the height on which. 


for- 
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fortune has placed them; muſt ever re- 
main total ſtrangers: ſcenes not confined 
to the dwellings of the low born peaſant, 
or the humble mechanic, but too often 
diſplayed in the ruinous manſions of re- 
duced nobility, whoſe pride of birth, 
and dignity of family are almoſt their 
only remaining poſſeſſions, and the hope 
of tranſmitting them to their poſterity, 
uncontaminated with the wealth which 
| honeſt induſtry might acquire, almoſt 
their only care. | 

Nor are theſe unfortunate uber the 
deſerved objects of cenſure or ridicule ; 
inſpired from their earlieſt infancy with 
a high ſenſe of the value of rank, and 
taught to confider it as infinitely prefer- 
able to wealth, and independence, they 
ſubmit to hard fare, ſcanty meals, and 
the miſerable Ra of affected gen- 


tility, 
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tility, for the ſupreme felicity of turn- 
ing a bourgeois from the wall, and 
weaning a ſword, which ruſts at their 
ſide, for want of the means to dedicate 
it to the noble purpoſe, for which the 
envied diſtinction was originally in- 
tended. _ 77 0 5 
With families, in preciſely the ſitu- 
tion I have deſcribed, does this province 
abound; and as, even theſe marriages, ' 
muſt be. contracted with a due regard 
to rank only; ſo, totally unlike the 
nobility of another country, the nobleſſe 
of this are precluded from bartering hig 
blood for plebeian opulence, and the 
union is compoſed of poverty and dig- 
nity; the female offspring of which is 
devoted to pine in convents, if they can 
happily obtain admiſſion to them and 
the male to lives of total idleneſs, un- 
leſs: 
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leſs they can fortunately make their way 
into the army; in which caſe they may 
enjoy the honour of ſtarving on ſubal- 
tern pay, if they do not contrive to 
better their fortunes, by means to which 
2 Frenchman of family will have few 
objections, though he would reject, with 
ſcorn, a propoſition to eſtabliſh them on 
_ honeſt trade, or. honorable commerce. 
That the lower claſſes ſhould be ex- 
poſed to all the horrors of want and 
wretchedneſs, will be eaſily conceivable, / 
when we recolle& that the rich, of all 
denominations, are confined to the ca- 
pital, except that, in a very few inſtances, . 
they may be found in the moſt conſis 
derable trading. towns; but not in num- 


bers, by any means, proportioned to 
thoſe who move in the atmoſphere, of 
the Court. The nobleman of large 

poſſeſſions, 
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poſſeſſions, is attached to the vicinity of 
the royal reſidence, by ſome inconſidera- 
ble office,. which confers on him the 
invaluable privilege of breathing the 
fame air as his ſovereign ; and, gratified 
by this ſhadowy mark of his favour, 
he yields, without repugnance, to the 
motive for which it was granted ; and, 
deſerting the habitation of his anceſtors, 
he lives, with his family, in the metro- 
polis, and commits the management of 
bis- lands, and the collection of his 
revenues, or, perhaps, farms them, in 
groſs, to ſome needy and greedy agent, 
who parcels out his power to others, 
till the actual occupiers of the farms are 
ſo compleatly oppreſſed, that, having 
no landlord at hand to whom they can 
apply for redreſs, they fink into the 

loweſt aches of poverty; and, betaking 
themſelves 


F 1 
themſelves to a degree of labour to 
which they have been unaccuſtomed, 
they are invaded by fickneſs, and be- 
come dependant, for a miſerable exiſt- 
ance, on the bounty of the religious 
orders, who have often little to ſpare ; 
and, more frequently, leſs inclination 
to part with even their ſuperfluities. 
Another cauſe of the impoveriſnment 
of the lower orders of people, is, the 
collection of the public revenues. Theſe, 
you need not be told, are all farmed, 
and the unlimited power of the fermiers 
delegated to tax-gatherers; who, in their 
turns, are to produce certain ſtipulated 
ſums; to enforce the payment of which, 
they are alſo inveſted with uncontroulable 
authority; which, in almoſt all inſtances, 
is applied not merely to the purpoſes for 
xghich it is granted, but to the gratifi- 
cation 
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cation of their own inſatiable rapacity. 


And, as the [diſtribution of the public 
burthen is, in fome meaſure, left to 
theſe locuſts, the hand of induſtry=is 
reſtrained, as the acquiſition of property 
only expoſes the poſſeſſor to the partial 
depredations of theſe mercileſs Under 
ſtrappers. 

And to theſe cauſes may be added, 
and that not the leaſt, the tyranny and: 
avarice of churchmen and religious; who, 
not content with having got into their 
hands a very large portion of the landed 
property, in lttingwhic'h to farm they 
pay no regard to the comfort, or happi- 


' neſs, of: thoſe. who are to- cultivate it; 


tevy contributions on the moſt indigent, . 
extorting from them, under denuncia- 
tions-of divine diſpleaſure, a very con- 
ſiderable part of their ſcanty earnings, to 

— Hamper: 
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pamper the appetites, and feed the 
thriftleſs idleneſs of theſe . and luxu- 
rious drones. 
Not that I would be underſtood to 
paſs a general cenſure on the clergy of 
this country, many of them, and in par- 
ticular of the pariſh prieſts, lead their 
lives in the performance of acts of ex- 
emplary piety, and in the exerciſe of 


all the virtues which the doctrines of 
chriſtianity have inculcated ; but few ſuch 


patterns are, I am apprehenfive, to be 
found in monaſtic ſocieties, where in- 
trigues and cabals, formed to attain that 
pre eminence to which they all aſpire, 
ſupercede the confideration of their ſa- 
| cred vows, calling them back 'to that 
world which they have ſo folemnly re- 
nounced, and diverting their attentions 
from thoſe duties, to the diſcharge of 


which 


* 
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which they have devoted their whole 
lives. DD 
Nor, from the melancholy picture 
which I have drawn, muſt you infer, 
that, in this country, happineſs is con- 
fined to theſe of the firſt order. From 
the gloom which I have repreſented, the 
natural gaiety of the people burſts forth, 
and, bidding defiance to poverty, tyran- 


ny, and oppreſſion, the enlivening ray 


Ekindles the ſmile of content, and lights 
up the fire of vivacity; at the ſound of 
the tabor and pipe, every eye ſparkles. 
with ſatisfaction, and every breaſt glows | 
with ſympathetic pleaſure; age and 
youth join in the dance, and miſery and: 
infirmity give way to the joyfal ſenſations 


of the moment. 


And, though diveſted of the ſolid 
comforts which are the almoſt certain 
rewards- 
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gewards of honeſt induſtry, in every part 

of Great Britain, yet there are not want- 

ing here, certain ſubſtituted enjoyments, 
which ſerve to relax the ſeverity of care, 
keep alive the emblem of hope and ex, 
pectation; ſuch are the feſtivals enjoined 
by the church, the name- day of the 
ſaint to whom the pariſh church is de- 
dicated, the feaſts of the harveſt and 
cyder- preſſing (for this province affords 
no vintage) and, in ſome places, the 
birth-day of the /eigneur of the village; 
and the returns of theſe days of feſtivity 
are looked forward to as the anniverſaries 
of happineſs. | 
The natives of Normandy are, in 

_ compariſon with thoſe of other provinces 
of France, remarkably ſtout and athle- 
tic, reſembling in figure, as well as in 
feature and complexion, their tranſ- 
; planted 
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planted countrymen, the Engliſh ; and 
the names are, for the moſt part, ſo 
ſimilar, as to leave no doubt, that the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants of South- 
Britain, are derived from the Normans 
ſtock; an opinion which will be ſtrength- 
ened by a compariſon of the tempers 
and diſpoſitions of the Normans and 
Engliſhmen, to neither of whom do I 
mean offence, when I venture to pro- 
nounce them equally warm, impetuous, 
brave, and ſincere, 
And now, in the regular order of 
anſwering my Louiſa's enquiries, I ſhould 
give her ſome account of the manner in 
which our time 1s employed, in this 
_ abſolute retirement from the gay ard. 
active world ; but as, in the courſe of 
this account, names will occur, to which « 
ſhe is an utter ſtranger; I ſhall, in my 
| | : | next, 
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next, introduce to her our Norman 
friends and acquaintance ; beginning, as 
am perſuaded ſhe would wiſh, with the 
Chevalier Beaudeſert, for whom, I am 
convinced, ſhe has already conceived an 
eſteem, and in whoſe ſtory ſhe expects 
to be intereſted ; nor will ſhe be diſ- 
appointed, if juſtice is done to it, in the 
recital, by 


Her moſt affectionate, 


JoLiana Mon rkviLIE. 
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TONSIEUR le Chevalier "Wal 

deſert is ſomewhat above the 
middle age, his appearance beſpeaks 
fifty, though probably warm climates, 
mental diſquiets, and a ſedate, or rather 
ſerious caſt of countenance, may have 
added four or five years to the actual re- 
giſter. He muſt have been in his youth 
extremely handſome, for neither the tar- 
. niſh of external expoſure, nor the pangs 
of heart-rending anguiſh have robbed his 
eyes of their luſtre, diſcompoſed the ſym- 

maetry 


metry of his features; if I ſhould de- 
ſeribe him in my own way, I ſhould 
ſay he is a goodly looking gentleman, 
and by this general deſcription, my Lou- 
iſa will fully comprehend the perſon and 
figure of my favourite and friend. 

He was born (I ſhall preſerye as near- 
ly as poſſible his own words) a gentle- + 
man and a beggar, that is to ſay, he was 
the younger of two ſons of one of thoſe 
nobleſſe, whoſe ſituations and circum- 
ſtances were the ſubjects of my laſt let- 
ter; but at fifteen an old Marechal du 
Camp, who was his mother's great 
uncle, procured for him a commiſſion in 
a regiment of infantry, and he was turn 
ed into the world without a Louis d'or 
beyond his pay, or any hope of prefer- 
ment, his relation dying almoſt imme 
diately after his appointment. 
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A fter five or ſix years ſervice at home, 
the regiment was ordered to the French 
ſettlements in Aſia, and in the paſſage 
from Port Orient to the Ifle of Bour- 
bon, which was their immediate deſtina- 
nation, the beauty and merit of Made- 
moiſelle de Sancerre, daughter to the 
Major of the battalion in which he ſerv- 
ed, made ſuch an impreſſion on his heart, 
that though ſtill a ſubaltern, and with- ' 
cut even t| e hope of means to provide 
for a wife-and family, he yielded to the 

dictates of his paſſion, and having breath- 
ed his vews to the gentle Sancerre, 
and found her not obdurate, he boldly 
demanded her in marriage of her father, 
grounding his pretences only on the 
warmth of his own affection, ard the 
kind return of bis beloved Thereſa. 
; At 
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At ſuch a demand a miſer would have 
ſtormed, and à ſelfiſn man been outra- 
geous; but different were the emotions 
of the generous Major, he did not diſ- 
approve of his daughter's choice, but 
| he blaimed the imprudence of her and 
her lover. My dear boy,” ſays this 
| liberal veteran, © it is impoſſible for me 
to refuſe you as a ſon-in-law, becauſe 
your birth is noble, and your character 
unſtained, but how is the gift you ſo- 
| kicit, to be diſpoſed of, and where is the 
provifion for her exiſtence? Love and a 
knapſack are very ſpeculative ideas, but 


carry them into practice, and difficulties - 


will ariſe, which neither tenderneſs can 
avert, nor mutual affection conquer : 
your pay will not, without the ſtricteſt. 
cCecconomy, anſwer the purpoſes of your 
own ſubſiſtence, how then will you di- 
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vide it? And can you without horror re- 
preſent to yourſelf the object of your 
deareſt regards, the partner of your 
heart, and perhaps the pledges of your 
love, overwhelmed with diſtreſs, which 
you are unable to remove, and ſurround- 
ed by wants to which you can afford no 
relief Reflect, my dear Beaudeſert, on 
the conſequence of ſuch an union, ex- 
ert your reaſon in manly efforts to reſiſt 
the impulſes f an imprudent paſſion, 
conyince my Thereſa that honor, juſ- 
ſtice, and affection, require you to call 
back your vows, and releaſe her from 
her engagement; and dedicate to the 
duties of your profeſſion 5 that youthful 
warmth, which has hurried you to the 
brink of a preci pice, from whei ce you muſt 
retreat with a caution, to avoid a fall which 
3 will 
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will prove equally deſtructive to your in- 
tereſt, and your peace of mind,” 
But whilſt the worthy Major incul- 
cated from his lips leſſons of prudence 
and worldly wiſdom, his heart yielded 
to the wiſh of uniting his darling child 


| to a young man, of whoſe truth and 


honor he entertained not a doubt; and 
with whoſe moral as well as military 
character he was well ſatisfied ; and whilſt 
the unhappy Beaudeſert, and his amiable 
miſtreſs were deploring the diſappointment | 
of their hopes, and lamenting the cru- 
elty and partiality of fortune, which had 
induced her excellent father on grounds 
too reaſonable to be controverted, to 
place the bar of his perſuaſive autho⸗ 


rity between them and the happineſs _ 


which they had fondly promiſed them- 
ſelves, was this diſintereſted and af- 
G 3 | fectionate 
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affectionate parent employed in deviſing 
the means of ſecuring to them the per- 
manent enjoyment of that felicity, which 
would be interrupted by difficulties, and 
diminiſhed by diſtreſs, 
Monſieur le Majeur de Sancerre ir in- 
| herited, under the will of an uncle, a 
ſmall demeſne, which laying contigu- 
ous to the lands of his elder brother, the 
poſſeſſion of it became the, object of 
his wiſh ; and he, at ſeveral times, made 
overtures to the Major for the purchaſe 
of it; but as the ſoldier had ſeen e- 
nough of military promotion, to diſ- 
cover that his intereſt was unequal to 
that of many younger men, who, with- 
out the merit of long or diſtinguiſned 
ſervices, were daily paſſing over his head 
to the ranks to which his wounds and 
grey hairs failed to recommend him; 
. and 
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and had intended, therefore, as ſoon as 
he could retreat with honor, to retire 
with his beloved daughter to this ſpot, 
and to paſs the evening of his life in 
watching over the intereſts of this only 
object of his care, he had declined ac- 
cepting very liberal offers made by his 
brother, to whom the purchaſe was ſo 
important, that he had at length pro- 
poſed to the * to name his own 
price ſor it. 

By the firſt opportunity which offered, 
he now diſpatched an authority to his 
agent in France to concur with his bro- 
ther's wiſhes in the diſpoſition, of the 
land in queſtion, and to place out the 
purchaſe-money, which he knew would 
amount to about ſixty thouſand livres, on 
the beſt ſecurity, and at the higheſt rate 
af intereſt he could procure for it; di- 
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recting the ſecurities to be taken in the 
name of his daughter ; and aſſigning, 
as reaſons for this direction, his own 
age, and the hazards of the ſervice. 
A year now paſt without any altera- 
tion in the circumſtances of the lovers. 
Abaſhed by the tender, affecting, and 
candid advice of Monſieur de Sancerre, 
the ſtill languiſhing Beaudeſert had for- 
borne to reiterate his applications ; and, 
to avoid giving pain to the beſt and 
moſt indulgent of fathers, his viſits to 
his miſtreſs were diſcontinued, though 
they contrived to have interviews in 


private, when they "renewed their vows 
of everlaſting fidelity, and mingled their 
tears for their unfortunate and hopeleſs 
fate. | | | 

Nor was Monſieur de Sancerre un- 
acquainted with theſe meetings; though, 
11 7 | for 
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for reaſons, which he did not think fit 
at preſent to communicate, he rather 
choſe to permit this. ſtolen intercourſe, 
than to ſanction with his avowed ap- 
probation, a connection, againſt which 
he had ſo formally entered his proteſt. 
But a ſhip arriving from Europe, 
which brought letters for moſt of the 
officers, and, among others, the ae- 
counts expected by Monſieur de San- 
cerre, from his agent, who had com- 
pleated the buſineſs in which he was 
employed, to the perfect ſatisfaction of 
his correſpondenr. Monſieur Beaude- 


ſert received an invitation to break faſt: 
with the Major, and his daughter, the 
following morning; when, after apo- 
logizing for the delay of happineſs: 
which his advice and injunctions had 
occaſioned, this generous parent ten-, 
| dered 
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dered Mademoiſelle de Sancerre's hand 
to her aſtoniſned and enraptured lover; 
and, at the ſame time, delivering to 
him an abſtract of the ſecurities which 
| ke had received from France, he told 
him, that he ſhould no longer oppoſe 
their union, as the lady could now 
bring him a fortune, which would ob- 
viate all his former objections ; © and 
now, my dear children,” continued this 
truly amiable man, * have done with 
the world; and, as ſoon as the fword 
is ſheathed, and my country no longer 
requires my poor endeavours, I ſhall 
retire on the little penſion with which 
my royal maſter will reward my humble 
fervices; and ſpend the remainder: of 
my days in chearful and thankful con- 
templation on the happineſs I have been 
enabled to. d.couke on a pair, who are 
only 
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only worthy of each other, and invok- 
ing the bleſſings of heaven on you 
both”? „ 

The marriage was immediately cele-- 
brated ; and, about a year after, Ma- 
dame Beaudeſert oonferred on her pa- 
rent and hufband the titles of grand - 
father and father, to a lovely girl; and, 
very ſoon after her recovery, the regi- 
ment was ordered to Pondicherry, on 
which place, it was apprehended, the 
Engliſh meditated an attack; and ſome 
ſhips of force arriving to tranſport it, 
Major de Sancerre, his daughter, ſon- 
 1n-law, and grand daughter, embarked 
in the ſame veſſel, which was com- 
manded by an intimate acquaintance of 
Monſieur Beaudeſert, a lieutenant in the 
navy, to whoſe friendſhip this happy 
family were indebted for accommoda-- 
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tions; which, in the ordinary courſe of 
this ſervice, they could not have ex 
pected. 1 
Their voyage was proſperous till dey 
were within a few days fail of the coaſt 
of Indoſtan, when the veſſel was ſepa- 
rated from the fleet in a gale of wind, 
and driven conſiderably out of her 
courſe; and, on the third day after the 
diſcontinuance of the ſtorm, whilſt they 
were buſily employed in repairing the 
injuries which had been received by its. 
violence, ſeveral ſail of ſhips were ob- 
ſerved bearing down on them, which 
they, at firſt, apprehended to. be a part 
of the convoy; but they were very ſoon. 
convinced that they were enemies, by the 
eagerneſs with which they purſued the 
chace, and the preparations which they: 
could Ailcover for . ene 
As 
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As they were too much diſabled to 
ſeek their ſafety in flight, the gallant 
commander, his crew, and the military 
paſſengers, of all ranks, prepared, in 
their turn, for a defence, which, not- 
withſtanding the diſparity of their force, 
honor would have dictated, if they had 
not been impelled to it, by motives 
which reſpected the actual preſervation 
of their lives; as they were, by this 
time, ſatisfied that the foe, with whom 
they were to contend, was that notorious 
pirate who had ſo long infeſted the 
coaſts of India; and who, enriched by 
his depredations on the trade of all the 
nations of Europe, had actually poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of territory, and created 
a ſovereignty, in which he governed 
with abſolute and deſpotic authority, 
putting to the ſword many of thoſe. 
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who unfortunately fell into his hands, 
and making flaves-of others, the males 
being employed on the fortifications of 
his capital, and the females devoted. to 
the purpoſes of the ſeraglio. 

The fituation of Madame Beaude- 
ſert may be more eaſily conceived than 


ow; deſcribed: ſhe was conveyed, with her: 


infant child,. and her. female attendant, 
to that part of the ſhip which was leaſt. 
expoſed to danger; where, in all the 
horrors of anxiety, ſhe was to wait the : 
event of the dreadful and doubtful 
conflict. 

Long and bloody.» was the conteſt; 
but, though the defence was maintained 
with all the ardour, which bravery, and 
the love of life and liberty could inſpire, 
yet the ſtrength and numbers of the 
aſſailants prevailed; and, after every 
officer 
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officer in the ſhip- had been killed, or 
- wounded, and the veſſel herſelf was re- 
duced to the condition of a wreck, ſhe 
was ſurrendered to theſe lawleſs bar- 
barians. 
Both De Sancerre and Beaudeſert had 
fallen, covered with wounds; nor did 
the latter recover to ſenſe, or recollec- 
tion, till the ſucceeding day. Alas! 
what inexpreſſible torture did the re- 
turn of reaſon inflict on him; he de- 
manded his wife and child; but his at- 
tendants. were totally ſilent: he called 
upon his friend, the father of his The- 
reſa, but he was not in a condition to 
anſwer him: he attempted to quit his 
bed, but he was reſtrained by thoſe 
about him, from an effort which muſt 
have proved inſtantly fatal to him: he 
raved, without effect, ſor information, 
till 
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till his ſenſes gave way to the tumul- 


tuous agony of his mind, and he fell 


into a delirium, accompanied by a vio- 
lent fever, which threatened the moſt. 
alarming conſequences. . 

But the vigour of his conſtitution 
triumphed over his wounds, and even 
his diſeaſe ;, and, at the end of. twelve 
days,. he awoke to recollection, and to: 


the horrors of a tale which could no 


longer be. concealed from him. 
He was now informed that, ſoon. 
after the pirates had taken poſſeſſion of. 
their prize, ſhe was diſcovered to have. 
received ſo many ſhots in her hull, and. 
to be ſo completely diſabled in her 
maſts and rigging, that there was little 
probability of her ever reaching their 
port; and, as the.commander of theſe. 
pirates had no inclination to riſque the 
1 lives 
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lives of any of his own people, in an 
attempt to navigate this ſhattered veſ- 
fel, he contented himſelf with ſtripping 
her of every thing valuable, or uſeful ; 
and, taking with him the ſtouteſl and 
moſt robuſt of thoſe among the crew, 
who had eſcaped the. dangers of the 
engagement, and the unfortunate fe- 
males, with the infant ; he had turned 
the ſhip adrift, leaving the wounded, 
and a few of the weakeſt and moſt un- 
promiſing of thoſe who were unhurt, to 
ſeek that mercy from heaven, which 
was ſo cruelly and wantonly denied by 
theſe remorſeleſs ſavages. 

Among thoſe who were left in the 
ſhip were the ſurgeon, and his aſſiſtant, 
who the moment ſhe ſtruck had diſ- 
guiſed themſelves in the habit of com- 
mon ſeamen, from a well- grounded ap- 
oli prehenſion, 
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prehenſion, that on the concealment of 
their profeſſions depended their only 
hope of avoiding perpetual captivity, 


the ſkill of European ſurgeons being 


too important to a banditti, whoſe prac- 
tices muſt ſubject their perſons to con- 
tinual danger, to afford the maſt diſtant 


| proſpe& of releaſe to any ſuch who 


ſhould fall into their hands ; and it was 
the ſurgeon to whoſe care and attention 


a Br efirraces lndckced for 


his life, who now undertook the pain- 
ful taſk of acquainting him with the 


wretched deſtiny of his beloved wife, 


and infant daughter. 
But he was ſo weakened by pain and 


| ſickneſs, that his paſſions, incapable of 


violent agitation even by this excru- 
ciating tale, yielded to the ſtorm of 
misfortunes which aſſailed him, and he 

. ſunk. 
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ſunk into ſilent deſpondency, mourning 
in ſecret his wretched fate, and ſtrug- 
gling to ſupprefs emotions which he 
knew would add to the ſorrow of his 
equally afflicted friend and parent, the 
diſconſolate De Sancerre. 
Regardleſs of their future fate, this 
unhappy father and huſband, paid no 
attention to the dangers which ſurround- 
ed them, or the difficulties through 
which the ſhip was at length brought in 
fafety to the harbour of Pondicherry, 
but the inveſtiture of that place by the 
Engliſh, and the operations of a de- 
fence, in the courſe of which their moſt 
active exertions were called for, and, 
though unſucceſsfully, employed in the 
diſcharge of their duty during a tedious. 
and fatiguing "ſiege, in which the hor- 
rors of war were heightened by thoſe 
: of 
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of actual famine, rouzed them in ſome 
meaſure from an inactivity of mind and 
depreſſion of ſpirit, which threatened, 
by continuance, to become habitual, 
After the ſurrender of Pondicherry, 
the garriſon were, according to the terms 
of the capitulation, conveyed to France, 
and on their arrival, Monſ. de San- 
cerrẽ, who, added to the preſſure of age, 
and the pain of uncured wounds, now 
bent under the weight of uneaſing and 
hopeleſs grief, having ſucceeded in his 
application to quit the army, with a 
gratuity for his long and faithful ſer- 
vices; retired to the province of which 
he was a native, purchaſing with a part 
of thoſe ſums, which being no longer 
uſeful to the unfortunate Beaudeſert, he 
had inſiſted on being permitted to re- 
turn to the father of his loſt Thereſa,, 
the 
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the houſe in which we now reſide, where 
he dedicated his life to the offices of reli- 
gion, and the performance: of ſuch acts 
of humanity as his fortune would per- 
mit; till about three years after this 
event, when his ſon-in-law, who was 
moſt deſervedly dear to him, formed a 
reſolution alſo to follow the example of 
his friend, and his merit and misfortunes 
having recommended him to a mode- 
rate penſion, and the much coveted badge 
of long or diſtinguiſhed ſervices, he 
Joined Monſ. de Sancerre, not only in 
his retirement, but in his employments, 
devoting himſelf to the care of that 
virtuous and venerable parent, and al- 
leviating the diſtreſſes of his mind, and 
the pains of his bodily infirmities, by 
every exertion of the moſt laudable and 
exemplary tenderneſs, and extending his 
dutiful 


. 


dutiful and affectionate attention to the 
laſt ſad offices of humanity. 

But the death of Monf. de Sancerre, 
which happened about two years ſince, 
having releaſed him from engagements, 
which ſerved in ſome meaſure to blunt 
the edge of his own afflictions, and at 
leaſt to divide the ſtream of ſorrow; his 
melancholy encreaſed to a degree ſo 
alarming, that his friends, and even in 
this retirement, the purity of his life, 
his inoffenſive manners, and his enter- 


taining and improving converſation had 


procured him many who were proud to 
acknowledge the title, urged him to en- 
ter again into the world with ſuch ve- 
hemence of perſuaſion, that he was 
compelled to yield to arguments founded 
in reaſon, and ſupported by ſuch warm 
and diſintereſted friendſhip; and the Mar- 


quis 
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quis de Suzaincourt; the governor of 
this part of the province, having pro- 
cured for him an employment in the ci- 
tadel of Dieppe, he removed to that 
place, and entered on the duties of his 
appointment, about three months before 
our arrival on the continent. 

And now, my dear Louiſa is no 
longer at a loſs to account for the altar 
of grief, raiſed by this moſt amiable 
and unfortunate huſband, and dedicated 
to receive the conſtant offerings of his 
tears for calamities which not only 
deprived him of thoſe bleſſings which 
conſtituted the whole happineſs of his 
life, but extending to the unqueſtion- 
ably wretched fate of thoſe who were 
much dearer to him than his exiſtence, 
produce a ſcene of ſuch complicated 
diſtreſs as cannot fail to excite that 
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ſpecies of compaſſion, which can alone 
be afforded to evils remedileſs in their 
natures, and beyond the reach of mor- 
tal aid, or any other than momentary 
alleviation. $I n of 
Nor will ſhe be ſurprized to hear, 
that the viſits of the Chevalier Beaude- 
ſert to the ſhrine of his lamented The— 


reſa, and the unfortunate pledge of 


their ill-fated affections, have been ra- 
ther more frequent ſince our diſcovery 


of the unhappy event 'by which they 


were occaſioned : the unfortunate are 
apt to aſſociate; and ſimiliarity of cir- 
cumſtances begets ſympathy, mutual 
pity, and conſequent friendſhip ; and 
ſuch has been the caſe with us; we have 
not concealed from the affficted Beau- 
deſert the ſtory of our woes, 'and have 
accompanied him to the altar of ſorrow, 


Within 
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Within a ſhort mile of the village 
ſtands the antient caſtle of Suzaincourt, 
which has, for the laſt ten years, been 
occupied by Madame le Marquiſe de 
Suzaincourt, the widow of one of the 
- greateſt generals and ableſt ſtateſmen of 
his time ; but neither glory, nor ambi- 
tion, could ſteel his heart againſt the 
ſhafts of love; like other conquerors he 
yielded, in his turn, and became the 
willing captive of the fair and amiable 
Mademoiſelle de St. Melory, the daugh- 
ter of a preſident of the parliament ; | 
and, though without the pretenſions of 
rank, or fortune, worthy the choice of 
the gallant and generous Suzaincourt. 

For eight years they enjoyed an un- 
interrupted courſe of conjugal felicity ; 
till the Marquis, being called from the 
Cabinet to the more active ſervices of 
Vo, I. H the 
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the field, was compelled to ſacrifice his 
domeſtic happineſs to his duty; and, 
having taken the, command of the army, 
and conducted it to immediate action, 
the ſame courier brought accounts of a 


complete victory, and the loſs of the 


gallant commander, who fell, at the 
moment of conqueſt, covered with 
wounds and plory. 47 

The world had no longer any attrac- 
tions for Madame de Suzaincourt ; one 
don only remained to repreſent his la- 
mented father; to him ſhe transferred 
all the affection which had been placed 


on her beloved huſband ; and, devoting 


herſelf entirely to the care of his perſon _ 
and education, ſhe retired to this caſtle, 
drawing to it, by the moſt unlimited 
| fiberality, the beſt maſters of different 
ſciences for his inſtruction, 


And 
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And never was: the ſolicitude of a 
parent more amply rewarded ; nature 
| had been equally bountiful to the young 
Marquis, in exterior and internal gifts; 
to a perſon remarkably pleaſing, were 
added all the graces of modern exerciſes 
and accompliſhments ; and talents of the 
ſirſt magnitude were enriched by an un- 
common ſtock of uſeful! and elegaet 
learning; and, at ſixteen, the Marquis 
de Suzaincourt was held up to all the 
youth, not only of the province, but of 
the kingdom, as an example of genius, 
judgment, and literature, uniting to 
form a character of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
luſtre. | 
But, to his excellent and aſſectionate 
mother, who was as intimately acquainted 
with his virtues as his accompliſhments, 
his praiſe roſe ſtill higher: ſhe knew 
| * | him 
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him to be a dutiful and — ſon, 
a ſincere and faithful friend, a kind and 
indulgent maſter, a liberal benefactor, 
a munificent patron, a pleaſing com- 
panion, and an honeſt man: the knew 
too, and trembled at the fatal recollec- 
tion of experienced woe, that, with 
talents equally brilliant, he poſſeſſed all 
the ardour, all the thirſt for glory, all 
the great ambition of his father: ſhe 
foreſaw that he would tread the path of 
| his honoured parent, and ſhe dreaded 
conſequences again deſtructive to that 
peace, to which reaſon, religion, and the 
exerciſe of maternal duties, had, in 
ſome meaſure, reſtored her, 

And now the moment arrived when 
all her apprehenſions were to be realiſed; 
a meſſenger from the court brought the 


Marquis an n in the regiment 
: which 
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which had once been commanded by 
his father; it was a diſtinguiſhed mark 
of the royal favour, and he received it 
with enthuſiaſtic rapture, as the earneſt 
of fame and honor. 

Nor did he encounter even a look 
of diſcouragement from his admirable 
mother; though, penetrated with the 
moſt acute anguiſh at the dreadſul ſum- 
mons,. ſhe ſacrificed her ſenſibility to her 
duty ; and, prefering the reputation of 
her ſon to her own domeſtic happineſs, 
ſhe aſſected to congratulate him on the 
notice of his ſovereign, and, in lapguage 
very different from that which her fcel- 
ings would have dictated, ſhe preſaged 
victory with ſafety; and promiſed to 
water, with tears of exultation, the lau- 
rels with which his brow would be en- 


circled at his return. 
H 4 The 
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The cloſe of the firſt, and three ſuc- 
eeeding campaigns, reſtored him to her 
arms in health, and with accumulated: 
honor: entitled, by his birth, to pro- 
motion, his claim to it was ſanctioned 
by diſtipguiſhed merit; and, at twenty, 
he held, unenvied, a rank in the army, 
which, high as it was, he enjoyed rather 
as the reward of ſervice, than the grati- 
fication of his pretences, founded on no- 
bility, or the reſult of intereſt. 
But, in the fifth campaign, this 
amiable mother was deſtined to endure. 
the ſevereſt pangs of grief, terror, and: 
ſuſpence. The Marquis had ſolicited: 
and obtained the command of a detach- 
ment, which was to be employed in a 
difficult and hazardous enterprize. He 
ſucceeded in the attempt; but, having 
been deſperately. wounded in a ſhort, but 
1 deciſive. 
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_ deciſive action, he fell into the hands 
of the diſcomfited enemy ; and, at leaſt 
three months had elapſed, before Ma- 
dame de Suzaincourt was informed, with 
certainty, that her beloved ſon had ſur- 

vived the immediate dangers of the field, 
though his wounds yet remained in ſuch: 
a ſtate as to render his recovery doubt- 
ſul: and, to add to the misſortune, the 
Marquis having obtained leave from his 
captors to return to France for the cure 
of his wounds, and having, for that 
purpoſe, taken his paſſage at the neareſt 
port, his weakneſs having made it ad- 
viſeable to avoid the fatigue of travel- 
ling: the veſſel, in which he had em- 
barked, was made prize of by an Engliſn 
eruizer, and he was conveyed to our 
native iſland, where he remained nine 
months before he was in a condition to 
| H 4 avail 
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avail himſelf of the generous offers of 
liberty ; which, in confideration of his 
rank, and the ſituation of his health, 
were made him almoſt immediately upon 
bis landing in Great-Britain, 
He has now been returned to his 
anxious parent about two years, and is 
| perfectly recovered from the injuries he 
received in battle; yet appearances, and 
the ſtate of his ſpirits, . beſpeak either 
want of health, or diſquietude of mind; 
for he is thin, pale, and obviouſly de- 


joected; alterations which Madame de 


Suzaincourt places to the account of the 
fatigues and pains which he has endured 
in the ſervice; but which your friend, 
who is, perhaps, ſomewhat eagle-eyed 
on ſuch occaſions, is ready to impute to 
2 more tender, though, perhaps, leſs 


remediable cauſe. 
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In ſhort, my dear Louiſa, I am con- 
vinced the Marquis has received an arrow 
from the blind ruler of our deſtinies, but 
not one directed from the eyes of your 
friend; for, though, from the extreme 
warmth of the friendſhip which exiſts 
between our parents, and, from many 
hints occafionally thrown out by each of 
them, I am inclined to believe a family 
connection would be, by no means, un- 
acceptable; yet I. am too well acquainted 
with the language of love to read, either 
in his looks, or addreſs, a fingle ſtrain 
pointed to your Juliana: that his heart 
is ſomewhere engaged, I have not the 
moſt diſtant doubt; his ſighs, his ab- 
ſences, his reveries, are ſymptoms of love, 
uhich an adept cannot miſtake; but, 
happily for me, the inevitable blow has 
been received from another quarter, and 
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I have eſcaped adden which muſt 
have been the caſe had his choice fallen- 
on her whoſe heart will never admit of 
a ſecond love; and who would have 
found no little difficulty in refiſting the. 
importunities of a fond and indulgent- 
mother, on behalf of one of the moſt 
unexceptionable, and, perhaps, at +. 
men now exiſting. 
But, though the Marquis makes no 
advances: as a fover, yet, I verily believe, 
we regard each other with a very high 
degroe of friendſhip : for my own part, 
I am ready to treat him as a brother, 
and to unboſom to him my ſorrows, and 
my hopeleſs fate, but that I am reſtrained 
by a reſerve and concealment on his,. 
which. extends to every circumſtance 
that might lead to a developement of 
the ſtate and condition of his mind; nor 
haas, 
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has he been more communicative to Ma- 
dame de Suzaincourt; who, as J have 
already obſerved, attributes his apparent 
indiſpoſition to cauſes very different from 
thoſe by which it is actually occaſioned. 

And, highly as I eſteem this worthy 
young man, I cannot help entertaining 
painful apprehenſions that his entangle- 
ment is of ſuch a nature, as either to 
deprive him of hope, or to reſtrain him 
by motives of prudence, from giving 
encouragement to it: And does not his 
total filence, even to his mother, juſtify 
my friendly ſuſpicions ? And does it 
ſavour too ſtrongly of L'amour propre, 
to obſerve,. that, among the ſufferers by 
the tender paſſion, far the greater num 
ber are rendered unhappy by too great 
a degree of ſenfibility, or by the exer- 
0122 - Bin- 


tion of thoſe principles which adorn and 
do honor to human nature? 

Madame de Suzaincourt, and my dear 
mother, are inſeparable; indeed, we 
ſpend much of the greater part of our 
time at the caſtle, where our partie 
quarte- is frequently increaſed by the 
company of le Chevalier Beaudeſert, and 
the Cure of the pariſh, M. Bondit, one 
of the worthieſt and merrieſt beings 
alive. | 

About three as after we were 
ſettled here, an induſtrious labourer had 
the misfortune to fracture his thigh, by 
a. ſall from 4 ſtack of. corn: this country 
affords no proviſion for the poor; their 
whole ſuſtenance being; derived from the 
charity of religious communities; who; 
to do them juſtice, are, in moſt inſtances, 

| more 
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more liberal than, they are generally al- 
lowed to be; but the only convent, 
within two leagues of this village, is a 
ſmall one of Capuchins, which I have 
formerly mentioned ; and this order, you 
know,. is devoted to poverty, by the 
vow of admiſſion. As. the poor man 
had a large family, and was generally 
well ſpoken of, we adminiſtered to their 
wants, and to the comfort of the ſufferer, 
in ſuch a way as our ſcanty finances 
would warrant ;. and we were amply re- 
warded by the fair proſpect of the poor 


man's recovery, and the benedictions of 


his affectionate wife, and infaht family. 
But our remuneration did not ſtop 
here; about a fortnight after the acci- 


dent, as we were at ' breakfaſt in the ö 


ſallé a manger, our Maitre d' Hotel, ho- 
neſt Nicolai, without the leaſt notice 
| | (for 
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(for Nicolai is #9 good: à fon of the 
church, to doubt the welcome of his 
paſtor) introduced to us M. Bondit, the 
Curé, with whoſe perſon only we had 
hitherto been acquainted ; who, with 
equal fimplicity of manners, and elegance 
of addreſs, requeſted our permiſſion to 
make himſelf known to his new and 
already eſteemed pariſhioners; for, 
Madam, ſays the good man, addreſſ- 
ing himſelf to my mother, „though 
our religion is ſuppoſed to confine our 
hopes of falvation to the pale of our 
own church, yet the limits of that fence. 
are not ſo accurately deſcribed as to ex- 
clude from it any of thoſe who coneur 
in the practice of chriſtian virtues, how- 
ever they may happen to differ in opi- 
nion from us, as to forms and ceremo- 
nies ; and as your God and mine has 
5 taught 
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taught us both to cloath the naked, 
feed the hungry, and cheriſh the fick, 
and as you are eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for your obedience to theſe heavenly 
commands; I conſider you as fairly 
within the pale, and claim communica- 
tion with you: as a. chriſtian and a ers 
vant, however unworthy, of that Being 
whoſe precepts I deſtre to learn, and 
endeavour to teach; at any rate, Mas 
dam,” continued this liberal divine, I 
may be allowed to pray for you, and your 
amiable daughter, which I have not 
ceaſed to do for the laſt:fourteen- days; 
and, as 1 never yet offered a ſupplication 
to the father of mercies, which did not 
come from my heart, ſo, I am perſuaded, 
you will not be apprehenfive that the 
oraiſons of a catholic prieſt will be in- 
jurious to you, even though the unwor- 
74 | thineſs 
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thineſs of him, by whom they are of- 
fered, ſhould render them inefficacious.” 
You may be aſſured, my dear Louiſa, 
that we did not ſlight the advances of 
our eloquent and liberal-minded viſitor; 
ve ranked him not only among the 
number of our acquaintance, but the 
liſt of our moſt intimate and valued 
friends received honor by the addition 
to it of a name, to which envy has never 
yet annexed an idea of reproach, nor 
malevolence made the ** of de- 

traction. | 
NM. Bondit, unhappily for his acquaint- 
ance, his friends, but, moſt of all, for 
his pariſhioners, has. meaſured the far 
greater part of the years allotted to man, 
being now ſomewhat advanced beyond 
his grand climacteric, though an unin- 
I: courſe of temperance has pre · 
ſerved. 
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ſerved to him the full vigour of his con- 
ſtitution, and the unruffled tranquillity of 
mind, which conſcious rectitude can 
alone inſpire, has thrown a beam of 
pleaſure on his countenance, which effaces 
the wrinkles of age, and ſets at a diſtance, 
the alarming apprehenſions which would 
ariſe from the proſpect of his mortality. 
The curacy which he has enjoyed near 
forty years, produces annually about 
nine hundred livres, or ſomewhat leſs 
than forty pounds Engliſh; and with 
this income, to. which are added, the 
advantages of a houfe, potagerie, orchard, 
and field, does this worthy and happy 
being enjoy the bleſſings of competence 
and independence, and deal out, in no 
ſcanty proportions, comfort to the afflic- 
ted, ſuccour to the oppreſſed, and re- 
lief to the indigent: F or never has his: 
: „ heart 


n 


heart refuſed to participate in the for- 
rows of the unfortunate, or his hand to 
miniſter to the neceſſities * the diy 
ſtrefled, | 

In the exerciſe of his religious func- 
tions, he is ſanctimoniouſly exact; nor 
will any. ſecular calls, thoſe of humanity 
excepted, induee bim to omit the moſt 
regular and coriſtant: performance of i 
public duty; yet he has been frequently 
Fnown to diſpenſe with a holiday ſer- 
vice, for the purpoſe of viſiting a fa - 
mily, who had unhappily fallen under 
the cenſure of the law; and he once 
abſented himſelf from his church on a 
Sunday, and travelled to the capital of 
the province, to procure the releaſe of 
one of his pariſhianers, who had been 
eommitted to priſon for a debt, which- 
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ke ncurres in an unſucceſsful attempt, 
to deprive his benefactor of his dues. 
Of all mankind he is the moſt chear- 
ful; and religion, which is but another 
word for righteouſneſs, wears in him ſo 
pleaſing an aſpect, that no doubt can 
remain, „ but her ways are ways of 
pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace.” 
I have now brought you acquainted 
with thoſe with whom we live in ſuch a 
degree of i intimacy, as may truly be ſaid 
to conſtitute friendſhip ; Monfieur de 
Beaudeſert has adopted me, and per- 
mits me to call him father; and with 
parental fondneſs, endeavours to divert 
my attention from retroſpective ſcenes of 
horror, by engaging me in amuſements, 
calculated to.draw off my mind from re- 
flection, and fix it on ſome immediate 
object; and for this purpoſe, he has re- 
commended 
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commended to me a courſe of ſtudies 1 in 
| botany, and what 1s called natural or ex- 
perimental philoſophy, in which he has 
the goodneſs to be my inſtructor; and 
the Marquis politely defires to enter him 
ſelf as my fellow ſtudent, though I per- 
ceive he has already made a greater pro- 
greſs in theſe ſciences than I ſhall ever 
attain to, though I ſhould devote my | 
whole life to-the purſuit, Ar Ec: 26; 
The Marchioneſs and my mother de 
ſworn ſiſters; ſo here I have another re- 
Jation, whoſe kind attentions, and tender 
aſſiduities , are invariably directed to al- 
leviate the burthen of my ſorrow, and 
bring back my mind to a capability of 
enjoying that happineſs, which her par- 
| tiality to your friend induces her. to de- 
clare, ſhe is aſſured, muſt be yet in ſtore 


for me. 


The 
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The Cure (are you not in love with 
the honeſt Cure, my Louiſa ? If not, I 
muſt tell you, you are abſolutely fingu- 
lar) is the life and ſoul of our little ſo- 
ciety, for having no cares upon his 
mind, and having hardly ever felt a pang 
on his own account, his ſerenity is un- 
interrupted, and his chearfulneſs in a 
perpetual flow; he ſays his heart is too 
grateful for the bleſſings of Heaven to 
permit his being ſad; and as he has no 
troubles to complain of, it is his duty 
to chaſe the clouds of uneaſineſs from 
the brows of thoſe to whom providence 
has been leſs favourable; and this he 
thinks, and I believe very juſtly, is more 
likely to be effected by the promotion of 
innocent mirth, than by the ſerious 
ſtrain of conſolation, which it is impoſ- 
ſible to offer, without tearing open the 


halt 
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half healed wound: of the ſufferer, by 
Teminding him of the cauſe of his grief. 

But though I have given my Louiſa 
a complete liſt of our friends, I have 
not yet preſented her with the catalogue 
of our acquaintance, or, to ſpeak with 
more propriety, of our occafional com- 
panions; nor muſt ſhe expect me to per- 
form a taſk. ſo diſagreeable, for what 
can poſſibly be more unpleaſant than to 
deſcribe characters, which have no lead- 
ing features, and who are only diſtin- 

guiſned from each other, by a greater or 
jeſſer degree of infignificance? And 
this muſt of neceſſity be the caſe with 
the gentry, or as they here ſtiled the no- 
bléſſe of a country, where they are de- 
prived of the benefit of education by po- 
verty, and reſtrained from bettering 


their fortunes, and i 1 their man- 
ners 
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ners in trade, commerce, or adventure, 
by a falſe and contemptible pride. 

Vet there is another claſs of men of 
whom I have hitherto made no men- 
tion, and who it would be extremely 
difficult to rank in any of the orders al- 
ready noticed, as they are actually a diſ- 
tant ſpecies of ſelf · created beings, ſtand- 
ing alone, unacknowledged by, and un- 
connected with the rich nobility, the 
nobleſſe and the burgeoiſes: and this 
claſs is compoſed of ſuch as having ac- 
quired fortunes either in trade, or the 
finances, have retired from theſe occu- 
pations, and have either procured titres 
de nobltiſſe; or preſuming on their riches 
have ventured to ſet up for themſelves, 
and depend that the weight of their 
purſes will preponderate againſt the 
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| meanneſs of their origins, and the want 


of inherent conſequence. 
Of this claſs is my lover — nay, ſtart | 


not my Louiſa! — my earneſt, my im- 
portunate lover, Monſ. Gimbert; of 
him my Louiſa will demand a full ac- 8 
count and a perfect deſcription; but 
alas! I am unequal to the taſk, my 
ſpirits, which, in che hours of youthful 
eaſe, never roſe to the top of the tube, 
are now ſunk beneath its baſe ; mirth 
and pleaſantry, which were only occaſi- 
onal viſitors in my halcyon days, and 

never condeſcended to © dwell with me,” 
have long ceaſed even to notice your 
Juliana; nor has her perturbed boſom 
been of late capable of giving a wel- 

come to thoſe once deſirable gueſts. 
And, is an importunate and earneſt 
lover then a — for mirth and plea- 
ſantry? 
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fantry? methinks, I hear my Louiſa 
aſk — yes, ſuch a lover as Monſ. Gim- 
bert — but in good time here comes the 
facetious Cure, to him will I commit 
the charge of pourtraying my inamo- 
rato; and if his pen fails of affording 
you a ſatisfactory anſwer to the queſtion 
I have demanded for you, his right 
hand muſt have forgot its cunning. | 

Nay, no excuſe, my good Monſ. Bon- 
dit You are no ſtranger to the lady-- 
ſhe knows, and admires you, but that 
is a matter of courſe — © Nay, madam, 
if you bribe me ſo highly, it is impoſſible 
to reſiſt, but you promiſe to tranſlate” 
it is unneceſſary, my correſpondent 
is an excellent French-woman”=-- © but 
for the ſake of uniformity well, I do 
promiſe, and now preliminaries are ſet- 
tled, take the pen, * J obey.” 

Vo. I. 1 Monſ. 


\ 
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Monſ. Gimbert is a man, (I aſk par- 
don, was a man, for by my obſervation 
he is at this time returned to a ſtate of 
childhood) whoſe natural appearance 
was never calculated to captivate, but | 
nature and Mon, Gimbert have long 
ago parted company; nature is gone 
back to the cottage where he was born, 
to revelwith his brothers grandchildren, 
and Monſ. Gimbert, by the aid and aſ- 
ſiſtance of paints, coſmetics, and bruſhes, 
2 taylor, a friſeur, a valet de chambre, 
and a jeſt book; has attempted to ex- 
change deformity for beauty, age for 
youth, and dullneſs perſonified, for 
ſprightlineſs and wit. 

At twenty, Monſ. Gimbert, then 2 
petty; comme in the office of one of the 
Fermiers Generaux, was diſtinguiſhed 
by the homelineſs of his perſon, the 

> aukward- 
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aulkwardnels of his manners, and che 
ruſticity of his dreſs; tho? he meaſured 
full ſix feet, he could not be called tall, 

as his height did not conſiſt of a due 
proportion of parts, for his head was 


long, his neck ſhort, his body com- 


prized in his breaſt and ſtomach, and 
his legs extended to ſuch an enormity 


of length, that they rather reſembled 


the ſupporters of a ſpider's than of 2 


human body; and from this peculiarity 
of configuration he obtained the em- 


pPlhatic denomination of long Gimbert.— 
His face, arms, hands, legs and feet, 
were exact repreſentations of the extre- 
mities of the dread deſtroyer ; and if he 
had been armed with the ſame weapon 
he might have paſſed for his prototype: 


yet the fleſh which ſhould have cloathed 


theſe maigre limbs, was only miſplaced, 
I 2 for 
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for his ſhoulders bore a load ſufficient 
to have formed them into proportion--- 


his mouth reſembled that of a ſucking. 


_ fiſh, and was almoſt equally unfurniſn- 


ed with teeth; and, like the ſame animal, 


his ſhort, flat and broad noſe appeared 


to be inſerted in his upper lip: his 


cyes == yes he muſt have had eyes at 


twenty, for the dim remains of them 
ſtill twinkle in their orbits- his eyes 
were of that ſpecies of grey- green co- 
Hur, by which the feline race is ſo emi- 
nently adorned nor were they inferior 5 
in luſtre, though very conſiderably in 

fize, to thoſe of that ſagacious qua- 


druped;--- his forehead roſe to an elipfis, is, 
and bearing a perfect proportion in 
height and figure to his chin, his whole 
viſage repreſented the form of an Indian 


canoe, and the ſummit was crowned 
N wWoith 
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with a ſcanty ſprinkling of coarſe black 
hair; which the efforts of a peruquier at 
Ax ſols par ſemaine could with difficulty 
model into a covering for his head. 

His mountain-blue coat was of the 
true Alſacian cut, and had deſcended 
in a direct and uninterrupted line of 
ſucceſſion from his great grandfather; 
and his orange coloured waiſtcoat and 
breeches might at leaſt have diſputed 
the claim of antiquity ; a hat was an 
expenſive, and unneceſſary incumbrance, 
for Monſieur Gimbert was always dreſ- 
ſed: And he was too attentive to every 
article of ceconomy to overlook even a 
poſſibility of indulging this virtuous 
a 

Such was Monſieur Gimbert, 1 in- 
mate of a ninth ſtory, ſur le pont de St. 
Michel; where he gratified his appe- 
= S tite 
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tite three days in the week with a oy 
of his own Preparing , unleſs the calen- 
dar added an extraordinary maigre day 
to the number of thoſe which were vo- 

luntarily devoted by him to food of leſs 
price, or rigorous faſting. | 

But his parſimony and vnremitted in- 
duſtry having recommended him to the 

0 principal of the office in which he was 
engaged, who, from the loweſt order of 
lacqueys, had raiſed himſelf to the em- 
ployment he now enjoyed, and had 
ſqueezed out of it the enormous ſum of 

three millions of livres; and induced a 
belief that he might venture to divide : 
the care of making depredations on the 
public, and plundering individuals, 
with a coadjutor whoſe talents and diſ- 
poſitions appeared ſo perfectly conform- 


able to his own ; he GERT his gener- 
ous 
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ous intentions to this fortunate depen- 
dant, and perceiving him equally ready 
to co-operate in his laudable ſchemes 
of rapine; and grateful for the favour 
conferred on him, he opened to him the 

arcana of the bureau, and inſtated him 
in a participation of the profits. 2 
By a regular progreſſion Monſ. Gimbert 
ſucceeded to the ſame employment, and 
by purſuing the ſame means with a ſtill 
greater degree of rapacity than his pre- 
deceſſor, and forbearing to increaſe his 


expences in any proportion to his gains, 
he acquired a fortune of much greater 


extent, and having ſeized an opportunity l 
of proteCting his wealth from the dangers | 
of enquiry, by advancing a conſider- 
able ſum to the Miniſter in a moment | 
of exigency, with an appearance of li- 
berality, though on terms ultimately ad- 

14 vantageous 
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: vantageous to himſelf, he quitted. his 
office, and retired. to enjoy the riches 
which had flowed from the united 
ſources of peculation and accumulation, 
in a courſe of forty years, dedicated 
wholly to avarice and. parſimony. 
As the former paſſion was now grati- 
fied to its, fulleſt extent, the latter began, 
in certain inftances, to relax, and to 
de ſuperceded by vanity and oſtentation; 
but it was in externals only that the | 
- alteration took place; for the kitchen 
of an elegant houſe which he purchaſed, 
remained tetally unfurniſhed, 'and he 
flept in a little room over the place 
which contained that carriage on which 
he had beſtowed the moſt _ and 
ſplendid ornaments, | 
_Though his dreſs. now. vied with. his 


equipage in ſumptuouſneſs,, yet the care 
| . Th * 


4 ova ws of 


0 the ſeveral articles which compoſed. | 


it, occupied much more of his time than 


he allotted to the exhibition of his 


finery; and bruſhing, duſting, airing, 
folding, and papering his cloaths, were 
the employments of a conſiderable por- 
tion of the day; from the remainder 
much time was to be deducted for the 


purpoſes of dreſſing, an avocation nei- 


ther eaſily performed, or haſtily diſ- 
patched, as it was impoſſible to diſpenſe 
with the ſeveral: neceſſary proceſſes of 
padding, bolſtering, painting, frizzing, 


curling, powdering; and the ſupply of 


calves to the legs, and teeth to the 


gums; each diſtinct article of which re- 


quired the moſt nice and critical atten- 
tion, as a failure, in any one point, 
might have been fatal to the — and: 
ſubverſive to the newly. acquired i 


oY -. 3 portance: 
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portance of this antiquated beau, and 
ſelf- created man of faſhion. | 
And, to compleat the afſemblage of fol- 
lies, behold this living automaton, high 
in purſuit of the ſemblance of vices, for 
the ſubſtance of which age and decripi- 
tude have long ago diſqualified him! A 
miſtreſs is procured from the Opera; 
equipage, petites ſoupers, and pecuniary 
appointments are the facrifices to this 
uſcleſs effort of incorrigible vanity ; and, 
at the expence of a thouſand crowns. 
a month, he enjoys the enviable repu- 
tation of ſupporting the boundleſs ex- 
travagance of Mademoiſelle de Queſuy, 
who has already deſtroyed the more 
limited fortunes of five men of quality, 
two directors of finance, and a governor 
of Pondicherry, remaining, at forty-five, 
the 2 of faſhionable admiration } 
5 youth, 
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youth, or beauty, being, by no means, 
requiſites in the ane of a 
miſtreſs of the 10n. 
Nor, among the improvements of 
Monſieur de Gimbert, has the cultivation 
of his mind been neglected: for the firſt 
| fixty years of his life his literature had 
been confined to reading, writing, and 
numerical calculation, and his ſtudies 
had been of the uſeful kind only; for 
he had never opened a book on any 
other ſubject than finances; the labours 
of his pen had, indeed, produced vo- 
lumes, but they conſiſted of -items in 
account.; and his arithmetical know- 
ledge had never been extended to ſcien- 
tific inveſtigation ; the enumeration of 
his gains, and the addition of intereſt to 
principal, being a much more profitable, 
and, 
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and; of courſe, more pleaſant applications | 
of this valuable branch of learning. | 

Bur, in his new ſphere of action, he- 
was to mix witli the world at large; his: 
converſation muſt now turn on general 
fubjects, nor could he entertain his 
faſhionable acquaintance with the oc 

currences of the accompting - - Houſe :: 
Books, he obſerved; furniſhed perpetual! 
topics for argument and diſcuſſion; but 
he was incapable of bearing a part in: 
either; and determined to maintain the 
character he had: aſſumed, he entered 
himſelf as a pupil to a celebrated Abbe; 
who undertook to qualify: him for an 

intercourſe with. the polite- eireles; and; 
as an-introductory- leſſon, recommended 
to him certain light productions, cal 
culated; to a + -xnmodate. a memory, b 
— na: 
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no means remarkably: retentive; with 

| ſhort ſtories, trite anecdotes; and highly- 

ſeaſoned: bon mots, and laid down certain. 
rules and inſtructions for his application 

of theſe acquiſitions, in ſuch a manner 

as might convey an idea of his poſſeſſ- 

ing knowledge of a ſuperior kind, 
though: he gave way to thoſe ſallies of 
wit and humour: - 

- His perſon, thus: mails wid his: 
mind ſtored; he launched. his crazy bark 
upon the ocean of high life, and at- 
tempted to ſail. on the ever-flowing tide 
of faſhionable folly and diſſipation; but 
the veſſel was ſoon diſcovered to be un» 
ſerviceable, and the pilot unſkilful; 
buffetted by the ſtorms of contempt, and 
the guſts of ridicule, he found it im- 
poſſible to keep the ſea, yet there was 
no port to which he could return; he 

| had; 
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| bad totally changed his courſe of life, 

and abandoned the companions of his 

penury, and he dreaded the fate of the 
daw, in the fable, ſhould he venture 
among them in his borrowed plumes ; 
| thoſe with whom he had fondly flattered 
himſelf he might aſſociate, either re- 


- fuſed to receive him, or admitted him 


for the ſole purpoſe of making his 
ignorance and extravagance the ſubjects 
of their diverſion : to the avowed infi- 
delity of his miſtreſs he could have 
ſubmitted without a murmur ; but her 
rapacity was inſatiable, and her expences 
had no bounds : ſhe ſquandered, with- 
out remorſe, the revenue: of a prince, 
and inſulted him with declarations, that 
his ſupplies were inſufficient to procure 
her thoſe pleaſures which could alone 
compenſate her loſs of conſequence, in 


CON» 
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condeſcending to liſten to his propo- 
ſitions: in his attempts to retail his 
Mock of wit and literature, his blunders 
had placed his ignorance in the moſt 
conſpicuous point of view ; and his miſ- 
A applications had procured him enemies, 
from whoſe vengeance he could only 
eſcape - by the moſt ignominious 'and 
pvmiliating conceſſions : the very ap- 
pearance of his gaudy. equipage excited 
peals of laughter, and the name of /ong 
Gimbert was never announced without 
producing the moſt ſarcaſtic remarks on 

| his perſon, dreſs, and pretenfions. 
Thus repulſed in his efforts to make 
| his way in the gay world, and equally 
unable and unwilling to deſcend again 
to his primitive obſcurity, he abandoned 
his miſtreſs, quitted the metropolis, 
and purchaſed. the manſion and lands of 
a ſpend- 


„„ © 
a ſpendtkrife noble man in this province ; 
which, being equally" remote from the 
place which gave bim birth, and from 
that in which he had ſo unſucceſsfully 
| attempted. to figure, would, he hoped, 
| ſhelter him from the diſgraces ke had 
incurred in Bis endeavgurs to introduce 
himſelf to the beau monde. 
He has now been ſettled here about · 
have years, during which time the 
caſtle, and its demeſnes, have under- 
gone the moſt extraordinary changes 
that ignorance, abſurdity, and falſe taſte, 55 
could poſſibly ſuggeſt, or give birth to : 
gothic ſimplicity has been loaded. _ 
modern ornaments, and the four colours 
of gold diſplayed on fretted roofs and 
adamantine window. frames ; the antient 
' avenues: have given place to firs and. 
flowering ſhrubs ; Venus now exhibits: 
0 herr: 


8 
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her charms unprotected by Cytherean 
groves, Pan gambols on a bowling- 
green, and Ceres lurks among the roſes.; 3 
the whole heathen. mythology is inverted = 
Jove hurls his thunderbolt at a ſerpen- 
tine river, and the dread trident of Nep- 
tune is peaceably extended: over a corn 
field. „ . 
Nor is this fubverſion of order confin- 
ed to appearances only, the hoſpitality 
of the former lords of the manſion now 
exiſt only in odious compariſon ; no 
longer ſmoke the chimneys, no longer 
exhale the fumes of the well ſupplied 
kitchen, to regale with joyful expecta- 
tion the hungry attendants at the gate; 
all is bleak without, all gloom and 
filence within, except when the creak- 
ing hinges announce the departure or 
return of the gaudy pageant, exhibited 
in 
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in the daily tour of this ape of Alex ä 
among his oppreſſed and en ten- 
ants and dependants. 

Vet a hope ſtill beer 15 
Gimbert is in love: Auſpicious be 
his devoirs to the fair object of his affec- 
tions! As a lover; but I reſign my pen 
--- Miſs Monteville, the remainder of 
the taſk is yours, nor ſhall I attempt to 
. deſcribe a paſſion, the effects of which 

1 have been forbidden to feel. 
7 So far the good ( Cure---and now, my 

dear Louiſa, what do you think of my 
lover Monf. Gimbert? do you appre- 
hend, if I had a heart to loſe, it would 
be in much danger * ? or is it neceſſary 
for me to communicate to you the 
| Quixote-like extravagancies of his ad- 
dreſſes? No, my worthy biographer, 

has introduced yo to ſo perfect an ac- 
quaintance 
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| quaintance with Monſ. Gimbert, that 
you need no illuſtrations from his court- 
ſhip. | n 
Nor yet from the account I have 
given you of my friends, will you be at 
any loſs tojudge of the diſpoſition of our 
time, not one moment of which, but 
for thoſe unconquerable regrets which 
not 'the moſt delightful ſociety can re- 
move, would hang heavy on our hands; 
by the intereſt of Monſ. le Marquis, our 
| little library has notwithſtanding the ſe- 
vere interdicts of the government of this 
country againſt the importation of 
foreign books, been ſafely conveyed to 
us, and this is a conſtant fund of amuſe- 
ment, the ſervants of Madam de 
Suzaincourt beſet our door from day to 
day, with the moſt preſling invitations 
to the Caſlle, and if we ſignify our ac- | 
ceptance, 
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ceptance, the good Marquis is ready to 
eſcort us in his or the Lady's carriage; 3 
we have very often angling parties, and 


ſtill more frequently we make excurſions 
to the ſea ſhore, at the diſtance of five 
or ſix miles, where we dine among the 
rocks, and admire the great deep, and 
the wiſdom and power of that being, 
who hath placed © zberein, things creep 
ing innumerable, both ſmall and great beafts * 
wwhere go the ſoips, and where is that 
Leviathan, who he hath made to * his 
pafime therein.” 

In theſe little parties we are generally 
attract by the truly amiable Beau- 


© deſert, and, as often as the duties of his 


function will admit, by our highly ef 
teemed friend the Cure, whoſe chearful 


and accommodating ſpirit enlivens. our 


- .. converſation, and diſpels for 2 time the 
me- 
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melancholy, but too viſible | in the Mar- 
Auis, as well as your Juliana. 
Lou are now, mydear Louiſa, poſſeſ- 
led of my whole hiſtory, and of every 
ſecret of my heart ; every ſource of grief 
and of joy is open to you, and you may 
judge of my pains and my pleaſures; for, 
oppreſſed as I am with my: own afflic- . 
tions, my heart is yet alive to ſenſations 
of joy, in the welfare and happineſs of 
my friends; nor does it refuſe to parti- 
cipate in the pleaſure which reſults from 
their enjoyment of the ane, from | 
which I am precluded. | 
And, aſter all, is not mine a common 
| lot? and does not every day's experience 
teach us, that the human race is born 
to adverſity? of which ſome are deſtin- 
ed to taſte in early life; and others, 
fill more * at chat period of 


. it, 
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it, when the ſpirit, nurſed in eaſe * ; 
tranquillity, and unſuſpiciouſly repoſing 
in the lap of long continued propriety, 
its vigor untried, and its ſtrength un- 
eſſayed, receives at once the inevitable 
blow, and, incapable of bending to the 
ſtorm, breaks at the firſt aſſault of mis- 
fortune?. And, ought I not to rejoice 
that the ſhock aſſailed me at the ſeaſon 
_ when, reaſon advancing only to maturi- 
ty, became every day more capable of 
enabling me to reſiſt its impulſe, 
. Yes, my. Louiſa, your Juliana will 
yet be comparatively happy; though 
dhe joys of mutual love are denied her, 
> Fee. the pleaſures, the calm, the untu- 
_ thulritious, pleaſures of | friendſhip are 
ber s though her hopes of ſupport and 
protection are laid low, yet ſhe may 
long enjoy the * care and affec- 
tion 
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tion of the kindeſt and beſt of parents; 
And though ſhe can never more return 
to the gaieties and feſtivities of the 
world, yet ſhe may partake of its more 
rational amuſements, and derive com- 
fort and ſatisfaction from the perform- 
ance of the virtuous and pleaſing offices 
of humanity and benevolence. 
But, my Louiſa is unhappy ! ah, who 
cannot 1 fly to her, and offer the conſo- 
lation of the pureſt and moſt lively 
friendſhip? or rather, why will ſhe not 
ſeek the reſtoration of her peace, if nei- 
ther friends nor fortune can affect it; in | 
that mn 


. undiſturb'd retreat, 
Upon whoſe roof no ſtorms of fortune beat; 
Within whoſe walls no 'guſts of paſſion blow, 


Too mean for . and for bate t too low: 


Where 


enn. 


Where her Juliana has practiſed with 
ſucceſs leſſons of patience and reſigna- 
tion, and blunted the keen edge of ſor- 
row, by religion, reaſon, and reflection? 
Accept then, my ſweet friend, this 
invitation, not to ſplendor and elegance, 
but to compoſure and content; leave 
behind you the unneceſſary, and, to the 
wounded heart, uſeleſs burthens of pomp, 
equipage, and grandeur; bring with you 
only your cares, and they ſhall be diſſi. 
pated by the tender ſoothings of your 
Juliana's friendſhip ; j with your tears ſhe 
will mingle her's, and with the united 
ſtream ſhall our ſorrows and diſquietudes 
glide away, till returning Joys. ſhall re- 
inſpire the boſom of my * and 
Peace that of her 


as affectionate, 


Juliana MoxrEVILLE. 
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LETTER 
1 ISsSs LOVISA CHARL TON. 
'T 0 
MIS S MONTEVILLE. 

H OW gladly would I avail myſelf 
of the pleaſing invitation, which in 
terms ſo grateful to my heart, is preſſed 
on me by my Juliana, was I at liberty 
to follow the dictates of my own inclina- 
tion, which too ſtrongly urges me to 
obey a call in which my peace and hap- 

pineſs are intereſte. 
But, though the partial favor of my 
uncle, has in point of forrune made me 
largely independant, yet, has not this 
indulgence exempted me from the dil- 


charge of the relative duties of life, or 
Vor. IJ. K furniſhed 
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furniſned me with — to avoid 
the payment of thoſe debts of gratitude 
and affection, which are due to a very 
excellent mother, and a kind, friendly, 
and generous ſiſter. | 

My - mother, you have often heard, 
had always ſuch an averſion to travelling, 


that, though the profeſſional engage- 
ments of my father obliged him to re- 
fide in town for ſeveral months in the ; 
year, yet he could never prevail on her 


to accompany him; and, my ſiſter's 
health which has from her infancy been 
precarious, furniſhed her with folid and 


reaſonable objections, to her compliance 


with the ſolicitations of my father, that 
he might not be obliged to Juffer. this 


annua} ſeparation. 


I was of courſe his companion from 


the moment 1 was capable of doing the 


Honors 
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honors of his table, which I undertook 
at ſo early an age as fourteen, in compli- 
ance with his wiſhes, and under the flatter- 

ing encouragement of my mother, who 
was extremely earneſt with me to offer 
my ſervices to my father, in 2 way, 
which would induce him to diſpenſe 
with her attendance on him; and, which 
ſhe ſaw would be agreeable to myſelf, who 
enjoyed uninterrupted health, and ſpirits 
of the moſt Jively turn; and as my un- 
cle, who reſided almoſt conſtantly in 
town, being engaged in very extenſive 
mercantile concerns, was a very frequent 
viſitor at my father's; he very ſoon be- 
came ſo fond of me, that, when my fa- 
 ther's buſineſs permitted him to return to 
my mother, he prevailed on him to leave 
me behind; and, during the life of my 
father, my time was pretty equally di- 
role * vided 
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vided between him and my uncle, and 
I preſided by turns at the tables of the 
two brothers, my uncle's liberality fur- 
niſhing me with the means of making a 
ſplendid appearance, without being in 
the ſmalleſt article expenſive to my fa- 
ther, whoſe fortunes, though he poſſeſ- 
ſed the ſmall remains of the family eſ— 
tate, were by no means equal to thoſe of 
his younger and more prudent, though 
not more induſtrious, brother; my fa- 
ther having by an attempt to emulate 
the dignity of his anceſtors, leſſened 
them in the early part of his life, and 
incurred ſuch burthens as his future afſ- 
ſiduity had not enabled him to ſhake off. 
Muy father's death, which happened when 
Twas about ſeventeen, made it neceſſary for 
me to haſten immediately to my mother, 
8 this houſe where ſhe had conſtantly 
reſided, 
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refided, and where my father dicd ; the 
intricacy of whoſe affairs, and the atten- 
tion which my mother was neceſſarily 
obliged to pay to the ſettlement. of them, 
added to the ſincere regret ſhe felt at the 
| loſs of a huſband, whoſe indulgence and 
tenderneſs ſhe had for twenty years ex- 
perienced, conſpired to injure her health, 
and a.ſevere attack of a fever could not 
be ſo effectually reſiſted, as to leave her 
In perfect re-eſtabliſhment ; an intermit- 
ting diſorder followed, from which, ſhe 
was not perfectly recovered at the ex- 
piration of the year. 
My uncle was unmarried, and too far 
advanced in years to admit of a ſup · 
poſition that he would ever enter into 
connubial engagements; and, as bis 
frequently repeated declarations in my 
favor, had left no doubt on my father's 
= 7” mind, 
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mind, that he intended the greateſt part 
of his fortune for me; he was induced, 
under this perſuaſion, to make ſo very 
confiderable a difference between my 
ſiſter and myſelf, in the diſpoſition of his 
effects, that he left me little more than a 
kind token of his affection, and to my 
ſiſter the family eſtate, which was the 
whole of his poſſeſſions, ſubject only to 
my mother's jointure, and my little le- 

n | 
Nor did this partial diftribution, excite 
in me the ſmalleſt diſatisfaction, fully 
convinced, that my deceaſed parent was 
actuated by no motives of preferable re- 
gard, to make this diſtinction between 
his children, but, that he was influenced. 
by the moſt perfect confidence in the | 
aſſurances of his brother, that I ſhould 
be much more amply provided for, than 
as 


rn W 6 
by enjoying an equal ſhare of his for- 
tune; I not only ſubmitted without a 
murmur to his-will, but actually rejoiced 
in the ſuperiority which my ſiſter would 
enjoy during the life of my uncle, and the 
affluence ſhe would poſſeſs without the 
painful ſenſation of obligations to a 
younger ſiſter, whoſe affection for her 
was too ſincere, and too delicate to be 
gratified by the power of conferring 
them. | 

For ſome months after the death of 
my father, my correſpondence with my 
uncle was kept up with all the warmth 
of affection, and wiſhes for my ſpeedy 
return to him on his part; and on mine, 
with ſuch expreſſions of duty, gratitude, 
and eſteem, as a heart fully ſenſible of 
kindneſs, and the weight of experienced 55 

31 and 
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and promiſed- obligation would naturally 
dictate. fr 4 1 7 
But at length, my uncle's. letters 
became leſs frequent, and by degrees be- 
trayed ſuch an appearance of coolneſs, in 
the altered ſtile, and manifeſtly conſtrained 
aſſurances of continued regard, that the 
change was too obvious to eſcape obſer- 
vation, and I beſought him, in the moſt 
_ earneſt terms, to inform me, by what of- 
fence J had forfeited the eſteem with 
which he had hitherto favoured me, the 
obtaming which, had been the pride of. 
my life, and the poſſeſſion of it, the 
chief object of my wiſhes, 
At the diſtance of a month, I received 
an anſwer to this letter, which fully 
Juſtified all my apprehenſions; it began. 
with an apology for the apparent neglect. 


of 9 which, was highly 
valuable 
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valuable to him, though he ſhould ſoon 
be in a ſituation which would call for a 
diviſion of his affections; and after ſome 
communications reſpecting my town ac- 
quaintance, the letter coneluded with a 
requeſt to me, not to be alarmed at the 
hint he had given me, as no event could 
make ſuch a change in his regards for 
me, as would induce him to forget the 
promifes he had made, that my eſta- 
bliſhment in life ſhould be his care. 
You may eafily conceive, that, on the 
receipt of this letter, all my ſanguine 
expectation of fortune vaniſhed at 
once. I foreſaw immediately what 
would happen; and I was perfectly con-- 
vinced that the circumſtance to which [ 
knew he muſt allude, would effectually 
cut me off: from every hope which IL had 
882 | ls. enters: 
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entertained, and my poor father had re- 


Hed on, of my nn to wa fortune 


of my uncle, N 

And before I could collect myſelf ſuf- 
ficiently to anſwer this extraordinary let- 
ter, a ſtill leſs welcome one arrived, 
formally announcing his marriage with 
a young woman, whom he had taken into 
his houſe, and placed at the head of his 


table during my abſence, and whoſe com- 


pany, <onverſation, and management of 


his houſe, he found ſo agreeable, and 
uſeful to him, that he had thought it 


prudent to connect her intereſt with his, 
that he might no more be expoſed to 
the inconveniences which he had en- 


dured from my leaving him without a 
companion, a friend, or a houſe keeper; 


and, to fill to the brim this cup of com- 
fort, he ineloſed to me an aſſignment of 
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two thouſand pounds ſtock, which he 
ſaid, he had thought it adviſeable to make, 
Previous to his marriage, as after the 
ceremony was performed, he did not 
conceive he had a right to make any diſ- 
poſition of his fortune to the prejudice 
of her, who was undoubtedly entitled to 
ſhare the whole with him. 

And thus, with conſiderably leſs than 
a third part of what would have been 
my portion, had my father's fortune been 
equally divided, was your Louiſa re- 
nounced by that uncle whoſe ſolemn en- 
gagements had deceived her departed 
parent into an act of palpable injuſtice, 
and whoſe conſtantly repeated declar- 
ations had excited expectations, which 
were actually forced upon her mind by 
reiterated promiſes, and aſſurances, 
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It was upon this occaſion that my- 
ſiſter diſplayed a degree of affection, and* 
generoſity, as exalted as it was uncom- 
mon, immediately after the communica- 
tion of this event, without conſulting her 
mother, or giving me the moſt diſtant - 
hint of her intentions, the applied to 
the attorney who bad aſſiſted in the ſet- 
tlement of my father s affairs, and directed 
him to prepare proper deeds for conveying 
to me one half of her eſtate; add the 
buſineſs being completed, ſhe put the 
papers into my hands, with a ſolemn ad- 
juration, that as I valued her peace of- 
mind and happineſs, I ſhould never 
even mention in her preſence, a circum- 
flance which had afforded her more ſatiſ- 
faction than the enjoyment- of millions 
could beſtow, a ſatisfaction which could 
* be leſlened * the apprehenſion that 

I could: 
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could feel, as an obligation, what ap- 
peated to her to. be ** an act of 
juſtice. 

Thus enjoined, I was. be to be 
filent, but my heart bore teſtimony to 
her liberality ; and to my affection, which 
even this proof of her's could not heigh- | 
ten; was added gratitude and admiration, 

My mother's health, which was nov 
yet perfectly reſtored, and the conval- 
eſcent ſtate of my ſiſter's, preventing us 
from viſiting, or receiving much com- 
pany, we lived in perfect retirement z 
and, except with a family or two, who 
were upon terms of unceremonious inti- 
macy with us, we had little communi- 
cation with the world. 

But, about a year after the defeat of 
my fortunes by my uncle's marriage, 
ſome near relations of one of thoſe fami- 

lies 
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lies arrived from the metropolis, in their 
| way to a weſtern watering - place; and, 
as uſual on ſuch occaſions, they were 
introduced by our friends to their dif- 
ferent acquaintance, and, among the 
reſt, to my mother, my ſiſter, and my- 
ſelf, who were their neareſt neighbours. 
At the firſt viſit of the ſtrangers, one 
of the ladies, in the courſe of converſa- 
tion, mentioned Mr. Charlton, of the 
Adelphi; and, being aſked by my mo- 
ther if ſhe had any acquaintance with 
that gentleman, ſhe anſwered, No; but 
that his' name had lately appeared fre- 
quently in the public papers, on account 
of ſome extraordinary conduct of his 
wife, to whom, as ſhe apprehended from 
theſe public accounts, he had not been 
long married, and whoſe infidelity was 
ſaid to be heightened by her ingratitude, 

A | 6 as 
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as he had taken her without a fortune, 
and raiſed her, from a very humble and 
dependant ſituation, to affluence and. 
elegance. | 
If the place of reſidence had not been 
deciſive, every other circumſtance con- 
curred to convince me, that my uncle 
had been unfortunate in his choice; nor 
was the remembrance of his former 
kindneſs to me ſo far effaced by the 
manner in which he thought fit to caſt 
me off, but that I offered the tribute of 
a tear to his misfortunes z and now re- 
gretted, on his account, the ſeparation 
which had been productive of ſuch un- 
happineſs to this ſtill reſpected relation. 
My mother's enquiries, for it was not 
a ſubje& on which I could be inquiſi- 
tive, produced no particulars ; the lady 
declared herſelf a ſtranger to Mr, Charl- 
ton, 
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ton; and wholly unacquainted with any: 
circumſtances. but ſuch as were divulged. 
in the newſpapers, or circulated in the 
chit chat of the town ; and as it would 
have been indelicate for me to have ap- 
plied to any friend, in the metropolis, 
for information, I was obliged to ſubmit 
to extreme anxiety, without any imme- 
diate probability of its being removed. 

But, about ten days after the receipt 
of this very diſagreeable intelligence, we 


were ſurprized by the arrival of my 


uncle's chief and confidential clerk, who 


had, for many years, ſtood high in his 


favor; and was, on this occaſion, diſ- 


patched to me with the following letter: 


« My dear Niece, | 
« The conduct of the unhappy WOs 


man, ta whom my imprudence had un- 


fortunately 
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fortunately given an affinity to you, of 
which ſhe was wholly unworthy, having 
compelled me, though moſt reluctantly, 
to take legal meaſures for reſtoring me 
to liberty and peace: I again ſolicit you 
to fill the department in my family, and 
my affections, which you once held with 
ſo much credit to yourſelf, and. comfort 
to me; nor muſt my good Louiſa be 
diſcouraged by my informing her, that, 
to the offices ſhe formerly diſcharged, 
_ muſt be now added that of nurſe to her 
poor uncle, whoſe misfortunes, though 
moſt deſervedly incurred, have broken 
his ſpirits, and impaired his health, 

* But you muſt reſolve, my dear 
| Louiſa, to leave me no more; whoever 
is dear to you will always be welcome 
to me; and you muſt, in future, receive 
2 : viſits 


„ 
viſits from your friends, inſtead of paying 
them: your abſence from me has once 
rendered me completely miſerable; and 
it is only from your continued preſence 
that I can hope for health and quiet ; 
for your tenderneſs will alleviate my 
bodily pains, and your affectionate alli 
duity ſooth my cares. 

& Mr. Clarges, your old friend and 
admirer, rejoices at being the bearer of 
this invitation, though the honeſt man 
himſelf aſſerts, that his joy, on this oc- 
cafion, ariſes in part from intereſted mo- 
tives z as he, and his family, loſt their 
| beſt friend, when you left the Adelphi: 
he will wait your determination; and, 
ſhould it be as favourable as my ſanguine 
hopes and wiſhes ſuggeſt, will attend 
you to town, 

= "a 
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Let us then meet, and ſpeedily, 
my beſt beloved niece : I will immedi- 
ately make ſuch a diſpoſition of my for- 
tune, as ſhall convince you of my affec- 
tion ; but we muſt part no more: and, 
whenever you meet with a man, worthy 
your hand, I ſhall ſtipulate, that he ſhall 
take the uncle as well as the niece; a 
burthen, of which my preſent infirmities 
preſage but a very ſhort continuance. 
© Be ſo kind to charge yourſtlf with 
my fincere regards to your good mother 
and ſiſter, to whom I would apologize 
for this attempt to ſeduce from them the 
child and ſiſter of their love, but that 
my indiſpoſition is ſo ſevere, that nothing 
Jeſs than the great object I have ip view, 
would have tempted me to undertake the 
taſk of writing at all, 
« Adieu! 


. 


„Adieu! my dear Louiſa, for a few 
days only----for I cannot collect fortitude 
enough even to doubt your compliance 
with the earneſt requeſt of 


Your truly affectionate uncle, 


EvssB1vs CHArLTON,” 


If I had ever felt the ſmalleſt degree 
of reſentment for the manner in which 
I had heen caſt off by this friend of my 
childhood and youth, the firſt mention 
of his misfortunes had wiped it from my 
memory z, but the alarming ſtate of his 
health, and the fill. more melancholy 
depreſſion of his ſpirits, awakened all 
my affection for him; and, without the, 
moſt diſtant view to my own advantage, 
I would willingly have ſacrificed all the 
pleaſures and comforts of my life, to 

have 
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have procured him eaſe, and adminiſtered 
conſolation to him: of my duty to my 
dear mother, I had the moſt lively ſenſe ; 
and my affection for her was as warm 
and fincere, as her kindneſs and indul- 
gence merited ; to my filter, I was bound 
by the united force of love and grati- 
tude; yet even theſe have given way to 
ſentiments of pity and compaſſion for 
my unfortunate ſuffering uncle: my re- 
grets, at parting with my nearer relations, 
were ſoothed by the conſideration. of the 
confidence he had repoſed in my duty 
and affection, and the expectations he 
had formed of receiving relief from the 
renewal of my tender aſſiduĩties; and I 
heſitated not a moment to prepare for a 
journey, on which, in his opinion, de- 
pended the reſtoration of his health, and 
his recovery from mental diſquietude. 

| „ 
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The ſame reflections enabled me to 


ſupport the parting with my mother and 
ſiſter, and the fatigue of travelling, with- 


out allowing any intermiſſion for reſt, or 
even refreſhment, till I reached my un- 
cle's houſe ; ſo earneſt were my wiſhes 
for the accompliſhment of his, that I 
would not indulge myſelf in either, to 
protract an abſence at which he had ex- 
preſſed ſo much uneaſineſs. 

Though I found his health in a much 
worſe ſtate than even my apprehenſions 
had ſuggeſted, yet he ſeemed to derive 
immediate relief from my arrival; and 


he expreſſed his ſatisfaction at my ready 


acquieſcence with his requeſt, in terms 
fo affecting and ſelf-condemning, that 
I felt my mind oppreſſed by his kind- 
neſs, and wounded by his humiliation, 
and poured: out the genuine effuſions 
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of my affectionate and dutiful regard, 
in ſtrains ſo grateful to my afflicted re- 
lation, that he welcomed me as the 
child of his boſom, his once, and now 
forever adopted daughter, to the pro- 
motion of whoſe happineſs he would 
dedicate all the remainder of his life, 
in return for a compliance which alone 
would render it comfortable to himſelf, 

But the ſhock which his ſenſibility 
had received, was too rude to be re- 
covered; the cure of his complaints 
was beyond the reach of medicine, and 
his ſpirits had been too ſeverely affected 
to reſume their ſtrength: the utmoſt 
efforts of that ſprightly vein, which was 
once his joy and admiration, and the 
moſt pathetic addreſſes of ſympathizing 
conſolation, were equally exerted in 
vain; every alarming ſymptom became 
1 aggravated, 
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aggraved, and he was ordered to Scar- 
borough, as a dernier reſort, though 
without a promiſed hope of his recovery. 
My attendance on him there Was as 
unremitting as in his own houſe; ſo 
| that, unleſs when a remiſſion of his pains 
enabled him to go abroad, I ſeldom 
appeared in public; nor would my own 
inclinations have diſpoſed me to leave 
him, for a moment, though I was ſome- 
times obliged to yield to his abſolute 
commands, that I ſhould partake of 
ſome of the amuſements of the place. 
In obedience to his injunctions, I 
one evening accompanied a party of our 
friends to the rooms, and, contrary to 
my intention, was prevailed on, by the 
ſolicitations of the maſter of the cere- 
monies, to dance with a young foreigner; 


Who, coming late to the rooms, and 
9 being 
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being unprovided with a partner, had 
requeſted my hand, which I had, at 
firſt, refuſed, | 
As he ſpoke no Engliſh, he was ex- 
ceedingly delighted to find his partner 
acquainted with his own language ; aud 
he congratulated himſelf on his good 
fortune, in terms ſo very elegant, and 
ſo pleaſingly flattering, that he engaged 
my attention, and drew me into general 


_ converſation; in the courſe of which, 


I found him fo entertaining, ſo un- 
aſſuming, and, contrary to the general 
characteriſtic'of his country, ſo diffident 
and unpretending, that I no longer re- 
gretted my having given up the reſo- 
lution I had formed, not to take any 
part in the entertainments of the night. 
Nor did I feel myſelf diſſatisfied, 
when, at the cloſe of the evening, my 
Vol. I. L very 
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very engaging partner requeſted my 
permiſſion to pay his reſpects to me in 
the morning; an indulgence which he 
gallantly ſaid, he was compelled, by an 
impulſe beyond the power of reſiſtance 
to ſolicit; though he was filled with 
apprehenſions that, as a ſtranger, un- 
protected and unintroduced, he muſt 
not entertain even a hope of ſucceeding 
in the attainment of fo diſtinguiſhed an 
honor. N Oe 

But I was not in a diſpoſition to 
refuſe to him ſuch a trifling mark of 
my eſteem; I anſwered his requeſt by 
preſenting him with a ticket of my name 
and reſidence, and retired in a ſtate of 
mind very different from that in which 
1 had entered the rooms ; though I was 
yet unacquainted with the revolution, 
which a very few hours had effected, 

in 
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in the peace and tranquility of my 
boſom. | 

At my return home, I found my 
uncle not yet retired to reſt ; and, as I 
knew he was always amuſed by my 


accounts of the little occurrences of 


public -places, and that my having joined 
in the diverſions of the evening, would 
afford him particular ſatisfaction, I re- 
counted to him the circumſtances which 
led me into the dance, and deſeribed to 


him the perſon and manners of my 


partner, with a degree of minuteneſs ſo 
very unuſual, that the obvious difference 
did not eſcape his obſervation, though 
he only remarked, with a ſmile, that 
he was afraid his little Lucy was capti- 
vated by a capering Frenchman, 

But light, and apparently caſual as 


was this expreſſion of apprehenſion by 
my 
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my uncle, it ſtruck me ſo forcibly, as 
to occaſion not only an agitation of mind, 
but ſuch a change of countenance as 
gave a ſerious alarm to my penetrating 
and obſerving relation; though he had 
too much delicacy, and too fincere a 
regard for me, to preſs a ſubject, which, 
| he had reaſon to ſuppoſe, was painful 
to me. wo | 
And, as I was well aware that I had 
betrayed myſelf, and diſcovered emotions 
to the occaſion of which, till I took my 
own thoughts to council, in the hours 
which had, in preceding nights, been 
devoted to peaceful ſlumber, I was my- 
ſelf a ſtranger; I was not ſurprized to 
find my uncle in the breakfaſt-room the 
next morning, ſome hours before his 


uſual time of appearance, 
We 
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We had hardly begun our meal, be- 
fore the name of Monſieur D'Heſton, 
was announced ; and freſh perturbations 
were excited in the mind of your Louiſa, 
by a pointed and ſtrongly accented queſ- 
tion from my uncle, whether I had any 
objection to receive his viſit ? His im- 
mediate appearance, however, ſpared me 
the pain of an anſwer, and deprived the 
miſchievous queriſt of the little pleaſantry 
he had intended to create from my con- 
ſuſion. 
The firanger paid his compliments 
both to me, and my uncle, in terms 
which beſpoke his good opinion; and 
his open, candid, and unreſerved beha- 
viour, in the courſe of two hours con- 
verſation, had ſo effectually engaged 
his eſteem, that he requeſted Monfieur 
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D'Heſton to repeat his viſit ; and ex- 
preſſed his wiſhes, that it tight be 
agreeable to him to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance, from which he promiſed him- 
ſelf much ſatisfaction. 

Thus invited, the amiable Frenchman 
became our frequent gueſt; and, in the 
progreſs of an intimacy, which ſoon 
- ripened into friendſhip, between himſelf 
and my unole, we learnt from him, that 
he was an officer, of conſiderable rank, 
in the army of the King of France; that 
he had been conducted to England as a 
priſoner of war, and was now on his 

parole, expecting hourly the permiſſion 
of the Britiſh government to return to 
his friends; and that his health not being 
perfectly eſtabliſhed, he had been adviſed 
to ſpend the intermediate time at a 

| _ * watering» 
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watering-place, for the benefits of air, 
bathing, and amuſement. 

But I have already tired my own 
fingers, and your patience, and ſhall 
give both the indulgence of a pauſe, for 
a few hours, 


Lovisa CHARLTON. 
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